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Thanksgihing Cheer 





Abaunt! ye folk ho mournful oy | Grieke not for days that long habe fled; 
Nofember dull and drear— fa». That earth lies bare and cold. 
Tkrote off your mask of sudwess, for “~ Rejoice that Autumn doth rederm 
Bt batty no sanction here! “~ The summer's pledge in gold! 
’ 
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Corn Stover as a Winter Feed for Steers. 
H. J. WATERS, MISSOURI AGRI COLLEGE. 
The results of experiments by the Mis- 
souri experiment station, extending over 
six years, with yearling and two-year-old 
steers, both with and without grain, en- 
able us to form a fair estimate of the feed- 
ing value of this material as compared 
with timothy hay, which is accepted as 
the commercial standard at least, of all 
rough fodders. In all these trials, large 
eoarse stover from corn yielding 60 to 70 
bushels grain an acre was used. It was 
allowed to stand in the open field until re- 
quired for feeding, and was fed whole. 
The timothy was harvested when the seed 
was in dough state, and the hay was 
either preserved in the mow or in large 
ricks. Undoubtedly the smaller stover of 
the north or the finer material grown es- 
pecially for fodder, would show a higher 
palatability and feeding value. 
TESTS WITH STOVER AND TIMOTHY. 
F'det'n Dry T 
cod =matter gain 
eaten or loss 
_ a 
First trial: 
Timothy hay ceme @ 
Whole corn stover .....25.5 35 
Second trial: 
Timothy RAY... ccccsces 18.6 
Whole corn stover......22.9 44.7 
Third trial: 
TisGthy BAY... ...ccccses 21.7 12 
Whole corn stover......28.9 42 
Average: 
Timothy hay.. --20.2 
Whole corn stover. . 25.8 
*Denotes loss in weight. 
From these results, which are computed 
on the basis of 1000 pounds live weight, it 
appears that when corn stover alone was 
fed, the animals neither gained nor lost 
in weight, averaging the three years’ work, 
while those having all the timothy hay 
they would eat made a slight gain. More 
dry matter was uniformly consumed a day 
hy the steers on stover, and a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the material fed 
was refused than in the case of the tim- 
othy. Takirig all these facts into consid- 
eration, it is safe to estimate that ton for 
ton, stover has approximately half the 
feeding value of timothy hay when each 
is used as an exclusive ration. That it is 
not good business policy, however, to win- 
ter cattle in this way in the ordinary sea- 
son, will be accepted without argument, 
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Gasoline Engine on the Dairy Farm. 


P-L. NELSON, 

About a year and a half ago we began to 
doubt the necessity of churning 50 or 60 
pounds of butter per week by the old 
“Armstrong” method. At first we considered 
the advisability of purchasing a small 
tread power, but as we are not partial to 
dogs, do not keep sheep, and knew that a 
calf would soon outgrow his business, we 
felt that the power was not just what we 
wanted. In one of the farm papers we read 
a farmer's experience with a gasoline en- 
gine, and at once looked up prices, etc, in 
several catalogs. It occurred to us that 
perhaps a small gasoline engine, suitable 
for churning, would also pump water. We 
finally sent for a one-horse engine, speed 
425 revolutions per minute, cost about $75. 
We had been told that this engine would 
not develop power enough to run our pump, 
our well being 75 feet deeep. But as soon 
as it came we attached it to a pumping 
jack, to give it a trial; we were gratified to 
see that it pumped water as easily as could 
be desired, and could pump more water in 
one hour than the windmill would in three 
hours. 

We wished to do our churning in the 
house, so a hole was bored in the siding 
large enough to pass a shaft through. This 
shaft is fastened to a stud on the inside 
by means of a box. On the outer end a 
pulley 23 inches in diameter was placed, on 
the inner end of shaft, a 4%-inch pulley. 
On the next stud but one is a short shaft, 
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one end of which rests in a hole bored in 
the stud, and the other passes through a 
board about 8 inches away which is nailed 
to the floor at the bottom and braced at the 
top. On the end extending through the 
board is attached a coupler which is made 
of a short. piece of gaspipe about 3 inches 
long. This coupler has four holes bored 
in it, two exactly opposite at either end. 
In one end fits the shaft, in the other the 
part of the handle that fits on the nib of 
the churn. This was filed off and placed in 
coupler holes opposite each other. The nib 
of the churn fits in this; pins are pushed 
through holes to hold coupler to shaft and 
churn in coupler. When not churning the 
pin holding the churn in coupler is removed 
and the churn moyed to any convenient 
place. A tight 6-inch pulley is put on the 
second shaft. This has proven entirely sat- 
isfactory. A woman can attend to it just 
as well as a man, and does. 

We do not shell much corn, and thus have 
never attached it to sheller. However, it 
could easily be done and would prove a 
of corn. 

Many farmers do not churn their own 
butter. To such its use as a power in 
churning butter would not appeal, but for 
pumping water, shelling corn and various 
other like operations it cannot be excelled. 
Several farmers have said since seeing our 
engine that they would never buy another 
windmill. Those running separators would 
find our engine a great convenience. 

Every summer wells have to be drilled in 
order to supply stock with water, in pas- 
tures which have hitherto been supplied 
by streams and springs. Should these 
streams and springs dry up. as much in 
the next ten years as they have in the 
past ten, we shall have to depend entirely 
on wells, unless living near large streams. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to find 
some cheap and convenient way of raising 
water to the surface. Windmills will do 
this, but we often have churning to do, 
cream to separate, corn to shell, feed to 
grind and wood to saw. The gasoline engine 
can be moved and set in any place in a 
few minutes. You do not have to wait for 
wind or steam. In three minutes it is 
ready for action. Another thing which 
many people do not understand, it does 
not have to be watched; adjust it so that 
everything runs smoothly and it will run 
a long time without any attention. 


Four Crops of Corn Every Year—HFight 
miles from Havana, Cuba, is a farmer who 
claims that up to October 15 he had har- 
vested three crops of fairly good corn from 
the same plot of ground. He expects to 
get one more crop by the middle of Jan- 
uary. The corn is not as good as 
grown here, but -is of fair quality. 


Roots for Hogs—In some Canadian feed- 
ing experiments, 400 pounds of roots in con- 
nection with grain saved 65 pounds of grain 
or 615 pounds of roots are equal to 100 
pounds of grain. This is in line with ex- 
neriments made in Denmark. 


The ..pplication of scientific investiga- 
tions by the common farmer is as great a 
study as the scientific investigation itself. 
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Sp OFTEN IMHTATED, 
ais A SADDLE COAT 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


CATALOGUES FREE 
SHOWING Fuleb bINE OF GARMENTS AND MATS. 
A.d TOWER CO, BOSTON, MASS. «4 














ARROW BRAND pectin 


can be laid on 
top of old 
shingles with- 
out tearing off 
the ald roof. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. Send for free 


80 Pine Street, New York. samples. 
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NO HUM ug: Perfect Taols 
nOn 
“aa Humane Swine Stock Marker and Csif horner. 
Stops Swine of all ages from rooting. Makes 48 different 
ear marks, large or small. Nochange of blade. Extracts 
Horns. Testimonials free. Price $1.50, or send $1.00 and get 
it on tris). If it suits, send balance. Pat. May 6. 1902,-17 
FARMER BRIGHTON, FAIRFIELD, 10WA. 


THE STANDARD CATTLE COMPANY 


WILL SELL LAND 


SOME OF ITS 


in Dodge County, Nebraska, giving buyer choice of selee- 
tion. These are the most valuable lauds in the state andare 
situated in the Platte Valley, fifty miles from Omaha. Our 
records show the performance of every field for ten years. 
Address Standard Cattle Company, Ames, Nebr. 








FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida, aloug the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Ageeeyural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, < 


666686 


New way to smoke meat ina few hours with 

KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
ade from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
leaner, chenpes.. No smoke house needed. Send 
forcircular. EF. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa, 
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So Many 


have found PAGE Fences better, jt is certainly 
worth your trouble to investigate their qualities. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employmeat of Man.”—Washiagtea. 


Volume 70 
An Old Farm Made Profitable. 


GEORGE E. SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, O. 





WENTY-FOUR YEARS 
ago I moved onto the 
farm since called Maple 
Valley farm, located in 
southern Jefferson coun- 
ty, Ohio, lying back on 
the hills five miles from 
the Ohio river. The land 
is rolling, well watered 
and bluegrass comes 
naturally, while the soil 
is of a clayed nature 
impregnated with lime- 
stone, grows almost ev- 

ery crop acclimated to the north temperate 

zone. This farm, originally containing 108 

















acres, had been rented and farmed on the 
shares in such a careless manner as to de- 
plete one-half of its acreage to a degree 
of sterility that made progress very slow 
in getting results from the cultivation of 
Fortunately a 


those fields thus treated. 
goodly share of the a 
other half had been es 
kept into permanent ; 
bluegrass pastures 
by the owner for a 
dozen years. 

The wonderful con- 
rast between the cul- 
tivated soils and the 
uncultivated was 
marvelous. In _ one, 
the humus had been 
exhausted, the other 
root formation had 
deposited continuous 
deposits of decaying 
matter, until the 
fields described 
looked as if they 
each belonged to dif- 
ferent farms. The 
worn-out soils hard, 
clayey and tena- 
cious, the pastures 
rich, dark and po- 
rous, both the out- 
come of the same 
landlord. On the one 
hand careless of 
that which the ten- 
ant worked, but 
those bluegrass pas- 
tures were guarded 
with a jealous eye. 
These were the con- 
ditions that we found here with which to 
begin our career; by no means were they 
model, but might have been worse. They 
might have been better. 

The institutes held in an adjoining coun- 
ty where we attended gave the writer en- 
couragement and abundant light relating 
to best means and methods to employ in 
building up the worn-out fields of our farm. 
The agricultural press, among which the 
American Agriculturist figured largely, 
stimulated us materially, so that we soon 
found rapid improvement in our farm op- 
erations. Clover in short rotation with 
wheat and potatoes made the soil respond in 
bushels and hay. 

Manure was made from both grain and 
fodders, through sheep largely, for the first 
13 years, and since then the dairy cow has 
held the balance of power. She held that 





place for many years by sending back to. 


the farm nearly all of the feed consumed, 
for she was busy making butter, most of 
which was carbon that has no practical 
money value attached to it when gathered 
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as a constituent in milk. To-day our farm 
is much more valuable in many ways than 
it was 24 years ago, yet it is not near as 
perfect as we hope to make it, which shall 
be done as fast as we make the money to 
do so with. 

In later years things have been coming 
our way, as they will to those who work 
faithfully, honestly and do that work well. 
The wife in the home is a true and willing 
partner and has contributed her share of 
labor and brains in building up the plant as 
it is to-day. Further, she gets her share of 
the income to spend as she desires, because 
a portion belongs to her and she is well 
calculated to use it for the best interests 
of the family and the home. For ten years 
past the Jersey cow, pure-bred from the 
best blood in this country, has been the 
power that has moved the energies of the 
owners on this farm. She has consumed 
much of the grain, hay and grass that has 
grown upon its acres. The butter made has 
found a ready fancy market at top prices 
for all these years. The skimmilk went to 





A COMFORTABLE OHIO FARM HOME 


This is the home of George E. Scott, Jefferson county, O, whose interesting article 
on ma king profitable an old farm appears here. 
could not be taken, owing to the dense growth of the trees. 


feed calves and pigs, and brought its price 
as a valuable feed. 

The calves have gone readily into the 
pure-bred animal trade without trouble, and 
two broods of Poland-China pigs are turned 
annually into the markets at six months of 
age for fat. Pure-bred poultry is a part of 
the business here, and brings in to the wife 
and girls no small sum in annual revenue 
aside of outdoor work that gives health and 
vigor to their lives on the farm. 

For ten years the wheat crop has gone 
into the market for seed. Through our ex- 
periment station, reliable varieties that 
Rave shown staying qualities as yielders 
and croppers have been given every atten- 
tion that care and labor could bestow upon 
them to keep them pure and absolutely free 
from filth. Ten years ago we began the 
propagation of a variety of corn that would 
grow and- mature in any soil, and in a wide 
range of latitude. The aim was to secure 


@ small stalk, large foliage and early ma- 
turing variety that would yield with later 
For six years our hybridization 


varieties. 





He says the front view of the house 


No. 21 


has been kept growing at our state experi- 
ment station, beside all the varieties of note, 
and has outyielded all others in an early 
maturing corn: 

For a long term of years seed potata 
growing was a hobby with us and we might 
note a success, but for five years blight 
has ruined.every potato field in this county, 
with no relief to release us from the dif- 
ficulty, hence for the present none are grown 
on our farm. Some attention is and has 
been given to apple growing, but as yet 
we have not succeeded in procuring best 
results. The Ben Davis is being planted 
most generally, as they grow and bear bet- 
ter than all others, though we are criticised 
liberally by those who do not worship at 
the throne of King Ben Davis. Let it be 
as it may, we are in position some day to 
prove who wins in the markets in dollars 
and cents. It’s the latter we’re after. 

We are no longer young and strong as 
once, and feel the need of more leisure than 
in other years. In view of this a neat six- 
room tenant house adorns the farm, where 

tenant lives, and 

boards in his own 
home. We were con- 
vinced that the share 
plan was best and 
are giving this ten- 
ant one-third of the 
income of the farm 
as his salary for do- 
ing all the work on 
the farm, but done 
under our direction 
and management, 
The past summer 
another small farm 
of 50 acres was added 
to the original tract. 
With tenant house 
on it and with a ten- 
ant there, things are 
moving on as well as 
one could expect on 
this plant. We aim 
to use our tenants 
right, and expect to 
be used by them in 
the same way. We 
- are farmers with no 
other vocation to 
draw from to live 
upon. We are enthu- 

Siastic upon the sub- 

ject of intensive 

farming, and _ the 

rearing of live stock 
in conjunction with our other industrial in- 
terests. We believe that actual farm resid- 
ing tillers of the soil are what the reading 
farmers of the day want and appreciate 
most. We doubtless come nearer to each 
other in the needs of the hour. Being one 
of a kind, our interests are in common 
and do not conflict. We understand each 
other better by being “‘surenough farmers.” 

Strawberries Are Mulched in Winter 
near Norfolk, Va, with pine straw from the 
forests, although more often a crab grass 
mulch is allowed to grow. Most fields are 
picked one year only, but some are car- 
ried two years. Some growers do nothing 
to the beds the second year, while others 
narrow down the beds with a plow and 
scrape out the grass as with young plan- 
tations. About March 1 beds are_ top- 
dressed with about 600 pounds guano con- 
taining 7 or 8% potash and from 4 to 7% 
ammonia. Too much ammonia decreases 
the yield. On two-year-old beds 1000 pounds 
or more are used.—[{L. M., New Jersey. 
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Soil Moisture Necessary to Fertility. 


J. J. EDGERTON, IOWA EXPER STA. 


In referring to the sale of crops from the 
farm it is customary to speak of selling so 
many pounds of plant food that should 
be returned to the soil, as though this were 
the only evil resulting from this practice. 
This evil is, however, very small com- 
pared with others that result from the con- 
tinual production and sale of grain crops. 
For when we consider that for every 
pound of mineral matter removed from the 
soil by a crop of grain, from five to seven 
pounds are lost through the percolating 
waters, we can readily see that the return 
.to the soil of all the plant food taken up 
by the csop would only replace from 15 to 
20% of what had been removed therefrom 
during that season. You may well ask 
what supplies this enormous waste. The 
answer is very simple and to find it we 
have but to study nature’s methods of soil 
formation. 

All of our soils have originated from the 
rock masses of the earth’s surface. One of 
the chief agents in the decomposition of 
these rocks was the growth and decompo- 
sition of vegetation. The decomposition of 
vegetable matter in the soil, with the re- 
sulting organic acids, heat, etc, has a very 
powerful action in decomposing the inert 
mineral matters of the soil. The mechani-: 
cal condition given the soil by the partially 
decomposed vegetable matter also aids very 
materially the action of the other elements. 

In the eastern states where they expend 
annually some $35,000,000 for commercial 
fertilizers, they have discovered that if 
‘barnyard manure is mixed with these part- 
ly insoluble fertilizers they will be rendered 
much more soluble. But they seem slow 
in comprehending that this vegetable mat- 
ter if applied to the soil will have the same 
action upon the same kind of insoluble 
compounds that are already there. 

In a recent experiment to determine the 
extent of this action, two boxes were filled 
with soil identically the same except that 
to one was added 20% of its weight in cow 
manure. These boxes were treated exac'ly 
alike for 12 months, the soil receiving an 
occasional stirring. At the end of this pe- 
riod an analysis showed an increase of 20% 
in the soluble plant food of the soil to which 
manure was added, after making allowance 
for what was contained in the manure. 
While that which received no manure 
showed a loss in soluble plant food of 4 36%. 

Prof Snyder of Minnesota has done quite 
extensive work in the way of collecting and 
analyzing soils that have been cropped in 
various ways, and he finds that a native 
prairie soil contains’ about twice as much 
vegetable matter and three to five times as 
much of the more important elements of 
plant food, in a soluble form, as adjacent 
soils that have been continuously cropped 
with grain for 15 or 20 years. While many 
that had been under cultivation for much 
longer periods, but which had been allowed 
to produce an occasional crop of timothy 
and clover, and had an occasional dressing 
of manure, were in a condition almost equal 
to the native soils. 


HOW VEGETABLE MATTER AFFECTS MOISTURE, 


The effect of vegetable matter upon the 
moisture content of soils is equally as great 
and of no less importance. In this connec- 
tion it has a two-fold effect, that of in- 
creasing the power of the soil to hold water 
by capillary attraction, which is the water 
used by field crops, and at the same time 
increases the readiness with which the ex- 
cess of moisture will percolate away. On 
soil all finely pulverized, the reduction of 
the vegetable matter results in the land 
becoming more solid, more inclined to ad- 
here in clods, and when wet more soggy 
and more inclined to puddle or bake. 

I call to mind a case in point. Some 
years ago my father purchased a piece of 
land from a man who was regarded by his 
neighbors as being incurably lazy. There 
was a certain fiel@d upon this farm, orig- 
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inally very productive, that had been con- 
tinuously grain cropped until the vegetable 
content was very much reduced, and upon 
which had recently been placed what ma- 
nure had to be moved in order to allow 
passage in and out of the stable. In order 
to avoid any undue exertion, this manure 
had not been scattered, but each load 
dumped in a heap by itself. The result 
was a few spots exceedingly rich in vege- 
table matter. The contrast was almost 
equal to that of an oasis ia a desert. After 
heavy rains, the manured portions would 
be in a fit condition for cultivation, while 
water would still be standing on the other 
soil all about them. And when the other 
would get ready to work it would be heavy 
and solid, and would not stir up into a 
nice mulch, while these spots would be as 
loose and light as an ash heap. The plants 
on the manured portion would be of a rich 
dark green color, stocky and _ vigorous, 
while those beside them on the unmanured 
portion would be pale, slender and often 
Sickly in appearance. 

The greater length of time taken for the 
excess of water to percolate away is a loss 
not only in time, which the farmer should 
have the use of in his fight with the weeds, 
but also in its greater injury to the grow- 
ing crop, as none of our cultivated crops 
will thrive or even live very long in a sat- 
urated soil. A native soil will retain about 
20% more water than one that has been 
continuously grain cropped for 15 or 20 
years. In an experiment where one-half of 
a sandy knoll was manured and the other 
not, the manured portion contained nearly 
25% more water during six weeks’ drouth 
than the unmanured portion, and at har- 
vest time the corn on the manured portion 
was fully two feet taller. 

In another experiment to determine the 
effect upon evaporation, a difference in the 
rate of evaporation was observed equal to 
one ton of water per acre per day in favor 
of the manured portion. Owing to the un- 
certainty of our rainfall in regard to time, 
the capacity of a soil to absorb and retain 
water for the use of crops is very impor- 
tant. A certain amount of moisture is nec- 
essary before the sap will move and any 
growth take place. And the nearer the 
moisture content becomes reduced to this 
point, the less rapidly will growth take 
place. The variation of only a few per 
cent im the amount of moisture retained 
may mean the difference between a good 
crop and an almost total failure. During 
the past season, which enjoyed a fairly 
good distribution of moisture, we were able 
by the addition to a corn crop when the 
ears were forming, of four inches of water 
to the soil, to change the yield of corn from 
68 to 91.5 bushels per acre. This amount of 
water is equivalent to a little over 5% 
moisture in the first four feet of soil. 

In conclusion it may be said tha the 
term, wotfn out land, is a delusion. Such 
lands still possess plenty of plant food in 
an insoluble form. Lands cease to be pro- 
ductive because their content of plant food 
in a soluble form has been reduced, and 
they can readily be reclaimed by the appli- 
cation of a sufficient amount of vegetable 
matter to decompose the insoluble plant 
food fast enough for the needs of the crops. 
And it is certainly far more economical to 
cultivate and grow fertility than‘to pur- 
chase it, and not only is this kind of fer- 
tility more economical, but it is far more 
lasting in its effects. Very frequently the 
decline in productive power may be due as 


much to the lessened capacity of the soil to - 


retain moisture as to a reduction of soluble 
plant food, without the aid of which the 
richest soil in the world has no crop pro- 
ducing power. 


The Stexjlization of the Soil is of great 


use.to market gardeners. The continuous 
use of the soil seems to fill it with matter 
not good for plants, but sterilizing it kills 
the germs. I can now grow far better crops 
nuder glass than out of doors.—[W. W. 
Rawson, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Locusts in Argentina. 


B. W. BNOW. 


A large majority of Argentine farmers 
will tell you that locusts are the greatest 
drawback to the agriculture of that coun- 
try. Without admitting the truth of the 
claim it must be admitted that anything 
more terrifying than a visitation of the 
dread “langosta’ would be hard to con- 
ceive. 

The history of locust attacks in Argen- 
tina brings out in a striking manner the 
lack of political cohesion between the dif- 
ferent parts of this great country. Prac- 
tically® the first serious appearance of lo- 
custs since agricluture became of impor- 
tance was in ’92-’93, when they appeared in 
Cordba, one of the northern states or prov- 
inces, but as that was an isolated district 
little was heard of the trouble. Two years 
later*they spread into Santa Fe wheat and 
maize fields, and a great outcry was made 
in the province, but the national govern- 
ment took no interest in the matter. In 
"96 they reached the province of Buenos 
Ayres, the province which furnishes the 
statesmen who control the national gov- 
ernment, and immediately the government 
became alive to the disaster. As a matter 
of fact, Buenos Ayres then had compara- 
tively little agriculture, but when the lo- 
custs attacked the parks, flower gardens 
and country grounds surrounding the coun- 
try residences of the government officials, 
the latter became interested. The loss of 
the crops in distant agricultural provinces 
made little impression, but the loss of 
fruits and flowers at home sufficed to set 
the wheels of government into motion. 

Commissions for the destruction of locusts 
and locusts’ eggs were created in all the 
affected territory. Farmers were by law 
required to kill all on their lands, and a 
premium was paid for general destruction. 
The execution of the- law has been very 
lax, but much has been done, and at the 
present time it would seem that the scourge 
was under control. As an example of the 
magnitude of the destruction which has 
been accomplished, it may be cited that 
two years ago, in Sunchalles, a small coun- 
try town toward the north of Santa Fe 
province, on one Sunday morning, the col- 
onists of the surrounding country delivered 
to the destruction commisssion 12 tons of 
washed locust eggs which had been dug up 
along th@ roadsides in that district. This 
is only one day in one small town, and 
while it is in the worst infected district, 
it is typical of what has been done. The 
books of the local commission show the de- 
struction of above 100 tons of eggs in that 
one district during the season, and I am 
assured by disinterested citizens that the 
destruction on this scale actually occurred. 

The great damage is done while in the 
hopping stage, or say during the first 40 
days of their existence, when they are vo- 
racious feeders, sweeping the earth of ev- 
ery green thing in their path. They are 
hatched out in scattered colonies, begin 
feeding at once, and gradually collect into 
immense swarms that darken the sky when 
they take flight. 

As an illustration of the methods adopted 
in fighting locusts and of what can be 
accomplished by intelligent efforts, as well 
as an indication of the magnitude of a 
real visitation, the experience in 1898 of the 
colony of Acebae in the southern part of 
Santa Fe is interesting. This is a maize 
district surrounded on the north and west 
by grazing lands, where the swarms were 
bred. The colony is 12 miles square and 
made up of small holdings. When the hop- 
pers appeared in the lands north and west 
all the farmers in the colony united and 
in two days built a fence of galvanized iron 
sheeting 15 miles long on two sides of the 
colony. 

This sheeting is used for the roofs and 
sides of the sheds on the farm, each man 
being required to furnish an amount in 
proportion to the size of his farm. The 
sheets are 3 feet wide, and were placed. 











on edge around the outside farms of the 
colony,-the wire fencing being utilized in 
putting up the barrier. While one set of 
met put up the fence, another set dug 
trenches at right angles with it every 50 
yards, 3% feet deep, 6 feet wide and about 
16 feet long. Around these trenches were 
laid pieces of the sheeting projecting over 
the edge, so that the locusts once falling 
in the pit might not crawl up the edge 
and escape. The locusts being in the hop- 
ping stage, came against this barrier and 
following along it either way, fell into the 
pits, where they piled up and smothered 
each other. Before the visitation was over 
these pits were full and the stench was 
frightful, but the maize crop of the colony 
was saved. A caleulation of the number of 
locusts destroyed around this one little col- 
ony alone will serve to justify the Ar- 
gentine farmer in his dread of la langosta. 





Chrysanthemum Growing for Amateurs. 
FREDERIC CRANEFIELD, WISCONSIN. 





October and November are the months of 
the chrysanthemum. The flower stores are 
filled with choice, long-stemmed, fluffy blos- 
soms, 10 to 12 inches in circumference. 
These are the product of much skill and, 
painstaking effort. The big fellows are ex- 
pensive, and well they may be, for a plant 
produces but one of these. Fed and forced 
for months to produce a mighty growth, 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


as ‘the season advances all its wealth of 
buds, except the central and strongest one, 
is ruthlessly removed and the plant’s 
strength is expended in the production of 
one immense blossom, which with others 
finds its way to the homes of the wealthy. 
But these are not the only chrysanthemums 
that are grown. 

The humble plants, each bearing a dozen 
flowers of modest size, that spent their 
summer in the back yard and now find a 
welcome shelter in the window of the true 
flower lover, are after all the ones that 
give the greatest delight. A bountiful sup- 
ply of this golden queen of the autumn may 
be had by everyone who loves flowers. 

The time to begin is immediately after 
the flowering season. The tops are then 
cut off and a multitude of shoots spring 
from the base of the stems. Unless very 
large and very early blooming plants are 
wanted, it will be well to store these clumps 
of roots and shoots in a cool room or cel- 
lar, keeping the earth only slightly moist 
until next spring, when the plants may be 
divided. Retain but a single shoot with 
as many roots as possible in dividing, and 
after it has started growth and until the 
end of its existence, remove every other 
shoot that starts from the roots or about 
the base of the stem. 

When your shoot has reached a hight of 
6 or 8 inches, pinch out the top to induce 
branching, and later pinch out the tips 
of the branches and repeat this until you 

















FINE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM, CONVENTION HALL 


This beautiful chrysanthemum is a cross of Queen and Merza. It is a graceful 
plant with very broad center petals incurving slowly. In color it is an exceedingly 
pure white with plants about four feet high, the blossoms maturing about Novem- 
ber 5. It won the $200 prize at the Kansas City chrysanthemum show last fall, as 


the best seedling. 
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have as many secondary branches or shoots 
as you desire flowers, bearing in mind al- 
ways that the size of the flowers will be in 
inverse ratio to their number. The pinch- 
ing process should cease before the middle 
of August, as flower buds will be formed by 


this time at the tips of the branches, even 


though they are not apparent. 

The plants may be grown through the 
summer to the bud producing stage either 
in flower pots, or they may be planted in the 
garden as soon as danger of frost has 
passed. The former method gives earlier 
blooms and avoids the shock of removal 
which occurs at a critical period if planted 
out. The latter method insures a vigorous 
growth and more healthy foliage if good 
culture is given. The plants must be care- 
fully lifted with plenty of roots and shad- 
ed for several days after potting. It is 
probable that the heavier branches will 
need to be tied to stakes to prevent break- 
ing down. 

With the approach of blossoming time 
comés the critical period, for the amateur, 
the selection of buds. If you merely want 
chrysanthemums and lots of them, wait 
until early September, when the termi- 
nus of every branch will be tipped with a 
cluster of tiny buds. When these are half 
as large as peas, make up your mind how 
many you want to have and rub off the 
others. 

After this is done, suckers will appear 
in the axil of every leaf, all down the stem. 
These should surely be removed, as they 
never produce satisfactory blooms and rob 
the main bud. It is seldom that a begin- 
ner will produce a plant that is capable 
of maturing more than a dozen satisfactory 
flowers,,and this will mean that but a sin- 
gle bud, the central and strongest one, be 
retained. If a cluster of flowers is wanted, 
three or more buds may be retained at the 
tip of each branch, but the flowers. will 
be much smaller. 

The varieties to grow is a personal mat- 
ter; grow the ones you like best. The va- 
rious species to grow is another matter. 
Most people like the Japanese sorts; fluffy, 
irregular, poodle-dog chrysanthemums. 
Some prefer the Chinese, mainly regular 
in outline and with incurved petals. Oth- 
ers fancy the semi-double kinds, the 
anemone, the pompon and _  pompon- 
anemone. All are good. 


Se 


Training Cucumbers in Greenhouses. 





A novel way of training cucumbers is be- 
ing adopted by the Hittenger fruit com- 
pany of eastern Massachusetts. Instead of 
setting up V-shaped frames to run liength- 
wise of the house between each two rows 
of vines, the latter are planted in rows 10 
to 12 feet apart, running crosswise of the 
house. Light wire netting of 6x8 inch mesh 
ts set up horizontally over each row, and 
at a hight of from 3 to 5 feet, depending 
en the hight of the house and bed, are run 
wires 6 inches’ apart lengthwise of the 
house. Vines are trained up the wire net- 
ting, and then all one way on these hori- 
zontal wires. : 

This method allows of a better circulation 
of air through the house, and of gredter 
ease and facility in watering as well as in 
picking the ‘“cukes.’’ In the long houses 
now in‘ use, it is a considerable item to car- 
ry the cucumbers out from the ends. By 
this system, as soon as a basket is filled, 
it can be passed out of a side window and 
picked up with a wagon. Not as many 
vines can be set in a house, where this 
method is pursued, but the indications are 
that they will, be more fruitful, will produce 
a larger percentage of first quality of 
“cukes” and that the average yield per 
house will be full as great, if not greater, 
than by the old plan of training. 

Oats lose very little in weight after 
storing, provided they are dry at the time 
they are put into the bin. From some 
observations made in Michigan the heaviest 
loss was 34% from fall until May. 
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Shipping Direct to City Dealers. 
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I wish you would give names and ad- 
aresses of reliable city grocers who deal in 
farm produce. We farmers are so often 
fleeced that we cannot risk sénding our 
preduce to the cities’ ourselves, so have to 
sell to hucksters. If we knew of positive- 
ly honest men, we could do away with the 
huckster and commission man.—[W. H. &., 
West Virginia. 

We cannot print names of city dealers. 
The inquiry of our subscriber opens a very 
wide question, that of the integrity of gro- 
cers, commission men, etc, who handle the 
perishable products of the farm. Many of 
these are honest; some will bear watch- 
ing. It will pay anyone who is a consid- 
erable shipper to spend a day or two in 
a large market town, and arrange to sh’p 
direct to a retail dealer. As a starting 
point, ask your country banker to furnish 
you names of two or three who are rated 
well, then correspond with these, asking 
them to refer you to other producers with 
whom they have dealt. From the iatter, 
you can secure valuable points relative to 
the integrity and ability of city dealers in 
handling produce. 


A Moderate Flax Crop. 


In spite of a heavy increase in the acre- 
age sown to flax this year in the northwest 
the crop aggregate is very little different 
from that of last year, according to 
American Agriculturist’s correspondents 
located in all sections. The greater 
part of the increase area was in 
North Dakota, largely in the Red 
River valley, and a considerable part of 
this increment was due to the fact that 
the early season was too wet to permit of 
the seeding of the full wheat acreage. 


FLAXSEED CROP, 1902, BY STATES. 

Per 
Acres Acre 
47,000 11.8 
667,000 
104,000 
61,000 


Bushels 
554,600 
7,170,300 
967,200 
372,100 
1,098,500 
195,500 
14,175,000 
3,722,200 
996,000 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 169,900 
Nebraska 17,000 
North Dakota........1,750,000 
South Dakota 503,000 
Idaho & Montana.... 83,000 


no 


- 
WIDE AAROOS 


S he Oo et oe te 


— 


3,401,000 8.7 29,351,400 

The price of seed is materially lower than 

last year, ranging from $1 to $1.25 per bushel 

on the farm in the northwestern centers of 

production, but while there is some dis- 

satisfaction over these prices, there seems 
no special tendency to hold the crop. 


As to Investments. 


The break in Wall street is a good thing. 
The promoters of watered stocks need to 
huve some of their bubbles pricked. It is 
noticeable, however, that the public is an 
eager buyer of apparently good securities 
at every break in price. This simply meins 
that the investing public has unlimited 
faith in the future of this country, but 
feels that many speculative stocks hve 
been manipulated to sky-high prices. The 
solid securities, which combine marimum 
of safety of principal with a fair return in 
interest, have not suffered much in the pres- 
ent Wall street fluctuations. Many securi- 
ties of this class that are not liste? or on 
the market at all, are free from th2 ups 
and downs of manipulated quotations, and 
make extremely choice investments for 
either large or small sums. 

It is amazing the character of invest- 
ments that are being offered to our read- 
ers, judging by the inquiries they are mak- 
ing of us. A dozen subscribers in different 
sections ask our op'nion about what are 
virtually bucket shops and _ straight-out 
gambling on the stock or produce exchange. 
We have just one word in answer: Don’t. 
But if you are bound to gamble in stocks, 
grain or cotton, risk no more money than 
you can afford to lose. My own private and 
inflexible rule is never to speculate, and, 
ros my advice is sought as to whether the 


COMMERCIAL 


market is likely to go up or down in the 
next few hours, I am silent, because so 
many artificial influences affect daily fluc- 
tuations that it is useless to give specific 
advice in any kind of case. 

[am also receiving a lot of inquiries 
about oil stock and mining shares. These 
are speculative in most cases. That is to 
say, no one can accurately foretell what 
is in the mine, or what a mine will produce. 
Sometimes there are ve:y hancsome re‘tur..s, 
but in the great majority of cases mining 
shares of any kind too often prove more 
valuable for wall paper than for dividend Zs. 
There are also several concerns about the 
country that are lending money on which 
to buy homes or farms on the installment 
plan, the borrower to make weekly pay- 
ments which in the course of 16 years will 
pay off the loan. But these schemes all in- 
volve a wide margin of profit for the oper- 
ator, in contradistinction to the econ:my 
with which a well-managed and strictly co- 
operative building and loan association is 
conducted, and the latter are to be there- 
fore preferred. Subscribers will kindly send 
addressed stamped envelope for replies for 
such questions as cannot be readily an- 
swered in the paper. 


The Yield of Clover Seed. 


This varies sharply from year to year, 
yet, realizing the po sitiity of crop failure 
due to drouth or winterkilling, the details 
of the last federal census are remarkable. 
According to the returhs now available for 
all of the United States, the total ou‘put 
of clover seed in 1899 was 1,319,209 bushels, 
average value per bushel $3.97, against 
2,753,180 bushels ten yeirs ago. Iowa is 
credited with only 15,000 bushels in 1899, 
against 219,000 bushels in 1889, an4 Tllinois 
98,000 bushels, against four times that much 
a dec “e ago. The smal'ress of the Mich- 
igan crop, or possibly a failure to secure a 
proper ‘count,’ is snow. in the retur: of 
only 68,000 bushels in 1899, against 42°,000 
bushels in 1889. 

Comparative figures from the federal cen- 
sus are shown in the accompanying table 
relating to states of chief production; cth- 
ers making up the totals cover a large num- 
ber of states of minor importance. 


CLOVER SEED. OUTPUT IN LEADING STATES. 


{In round thousands.] 
Bushels 

1889 

2,753 

481 

636 

376 

181 

427 

94 

219 


Value 


Government Crop Figures ‘were made 
public last week regarding a number of sta- 
ples. The average rate of yield of hay 
was placed at 1.51 tons per acre, fv]'y sub- 
Stantiating American Agriculturict’s final re- 
port dated September 27, in which we placed 
the rate of yield 1.48 tons. The govern- 
ment figures on potatces are 95.4 bushels 
per acre, against our figures, published Oc- 
tober 18, of 88 bushels. The buc’wheat 
yield is placed in government bulletin at 
18.1 bushels per acre, agei~st a ten-year 
average of 17.2 bushels. The rate of yield 
of corn is estimated at 28.8 bushels per acre, 
against American Agriculturist’s estimate of 
27.1, as printed in these pages a week ago. 


The Germ Fertilizer, Alinite, was tried 
this vear at the Maine experiment station, 
but the results were not noticeable. The 
claim of the manufacturers is that the 
material contains certain germs needed to 
produce given crops. These are cultures, 
as it were, which added to the soil multiply 
rapidly and in this way help the growth 
of the plant. Experiments ‘with oats and 
other crops with Alinite, as with other sim- 
ilar fertilizers in years past, shows no 
marked results. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


How Customers are Secured and Kept. 
MRS LEONARD JOHNSON, PENNSYLVANIA, SWEEP- 

STAKES PRIZE WINNER IN AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


My work with poultry dates from October, 
1893, when I took charge of father’s flock 
of 40 mongrel hens and pullets. Although 
our folks always had chickens, I was per- 
fectly ignorant of everything concerning 
them. My time had been spent in the school 
room as pupil and teacher and it was 
chiefly because I missed the regular rou- 
tine of my former work that I took up 
poultry. Being naturally methodical and 
carefully accurate in all I did, I applied 
the same princip!es to my work among the 
fowls. I knew every individual in the flock, 
kept a daily egg record, noted down every 
item of expense, kept strict account of 
sales, and attended to all the business part 
of the concern as painstakingly as if it 
brought me in a large income. 

I made a personal canvass of the neigh- 
borhood, offering eggs for sale at a few 
cents advance of store prices, guarantee- 
ing that every egg should be less than a 
week old when delivered, and I sp2rei no 
pains nor expense to fulfill my promises. I 
have never sold a stale egg. If a hen steals 
her nest, no matter how scarce eggs may 
be, nor how nice they may look, they are 
set aside for our own use, if fit to use. 
In my opinion an egg dropped in the ma- 
nure or laid in filthy nests is very apt to be 
tainted; simply washing them clean, even 
removing the stains, will not restore the 
flavor, so my nests are kept clean and the 
occasional egg dropped at night on the 
floor of the roosting room is discarded as 
unfit for food. 

I am careful to keep the size of the eggs 
up to two ounces each, at the least, the 
larger eggs weighing more than that. To 
do this I watch carefully until I discover 
the hen which lays the small eggs and dis- 
pose of her for table poultry. On!y large 
eggs are set, and no puny, undersized pu!- 
lets kept as layers. Finally, the hens are 
fed all they can eat of good, sound grain 
and allowed to roam outside the yard when- 
ever. it is possible to give them this privi- 
lege. No hen given the run of-a large 
grass field or orchard will eat so much 
grain as to become too fat to lay, nor will 
they suffer from digestive ailments. 

As I knew all my hens and have a record 
of the date when they were hatched, I 
never make the mistake of selling a stewer 
for a roaster, nor a six-months-old under- 
sized chicken for a broi'er. I hold the the- 
ory that a thin chicken is not fit to eat 
and am sure that when properly fed, even a 
six-weeks-old chick ought to be plump and 
round and show some fat on the muscles. 
If they are not, then they are either un- 
healthy or annoyed by lice and mites. They 
certainly are not first-class broilers. My 
broilers always show a good coating of fat 
lining the intestines and gizzard. There 
is no hollow between the breast bone and 
the vent; fhere are no hollows anywhere; 
you can’t see the backbone, and the pope’s 
nose is not one of the prominent features. 
The flesh is firm and white, not of a b'uish 
purple tinge, and there’s lots of it, all over 
the frame. Besides, it is tender and sweet, 
not stringy and tasteless. 
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Care and Quarters for a Dozen Hens. 


MINNIE JOSLIN, NEW YORK. 


My hens are kept in a house 4%x9 feet, 
made of matched boards. It has two small 
windows, one on the south side and one 
on the north One-half is partitioned off 
for a roosting coop and has a board floor. 
The other half has-a ground floor and in 
this part are the nests, a box of road dust 
or coal ashes, and a'so a dish of oyster 
shells or powdeted mortar for grit. The 
house is cleaned once or twice a month, 
and is whitewashed twice a year. Kero- 














sene oil is frequently put on the roosts and 
nests to keep off the lice. 

Adjoining the house is a yard 9x16 feet 
inclosed with wire netting, in which they 
are allowed to run all the time, except from 
about April 1 until November. During this 
time they are let out of the yard for about 
two hours early in the morning, before be- 
ing fed their breakfast. During very cold 


weather they are not let out of the house. 
Each morning they are fed a mash, consist- 
ing of shorts and scraps from the table, 


or chopped vegetables, such as cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, etc, are fed instead of the 
table scraps. 

Occasionally I either bake or boil small 
potatoes and add to the mash of shorts, 
and sometimes a few oats are added. Dur- 
ing cold weather this is fed warm and a 
teaspoonful of cayenne or black pepper is 
added to the feed two or three times a week 
and occasionally a little salt. I also give 
them meat scraps and bones to pick, when 
I have them. At night they are fed a p.nt 
of corn or buckwheat. 

They have fresh water three times a day 
and in winter I give them warm water. 
Milk is a valuable drink for hens, when 
one has it. I occasionally throw in chaff 
from the barn floor for them to scrateh in 
and in summer give them grass or some- 
thing green to work on. I find a good ex- 
ercise for hens is to hang a head of cab- 
bage by a string just out of their reach 
so they are obliged to jump up to get it, 
and they will eat the iast bit of it. I never 
keep any hens after they are four years old. 








Practical Nest Boxes. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates 
very well the improved nests designed and 
successfully used by William Proctor of 
Essex county, Mass. They are very easily 
made and the plan of construction is as 





SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT NEST BOXES. 


follows: Take three boards, 1 inch thick by 
12. inches wide, and of any convenient 
length. The boards are placed far enough 
apart to admit of two nests side by side. 
Strips 2 inches wide and 1 inch thick, rep- 
resented in the diagram as b Bb, are naifed 
across both top and bottom to hold the 
uprights in place and make the frame firm. 
Supports for the nest boxes are wires, des- 
ignated by ec ec in the diagram, and to put 
them in place holes are augered through 
all the boards, which is best done before 
the rack is put together. Strips might well 
be used in place of the wires and would 
give additional strength. If wire is used, it 
will prove most satisfactory if kept tight. 
The nest boxes are made of %-inch lum- 
ber. They are 11% inches wide, 12 inches 
long and 5 inches deep. The bottom is ma‘e 
to project 6 inches, providing a step for the 
hens to alight on. The space above the 
boxes would depend partly on the breed of 
poultry, but with boxes 5 inches high a 
14-inch space between wires will be suffi- 
cient. The improved nest boxes have the 
advantage of being light, easily made and 
readily cleaned. 





-THE POULTRY YARD 


Full Stores for Winter—The lower part 
of the hives of good coionies of bees should 
be examined before winter begins, to see if 
they have honey enough to carry them 
through cold weather. Testing a hive sim- 
ply by lifting it and guessing whether there 
are 30 pounds honey in it, is an uncertain 
way. There may be much brood comb and 
young brood, but little honey, 
case the bees will need feeding as soon as 
the brood has hatched. The best way to 
do this is to remove some of the empty or 
partly filled combs, and put in their place 
full combs of honey. The dark honey is as 
good as the light for feeding purposes, but 
it should be capped over. Honey not capped 
is an evidence of its being unripe, and if 
fed there is a liability that it will cause 
loss by diarrhea in the colony.—[Fred O. 
Sibley, Otsego County, N Y. 





My Duck House is 6 feet high in front, 


5 feet wide, 12 feet long and 4 feet high at 
the back. The frame is of 2x3 inch stuff, 
except sills which are 3x4 inch. There are 
two doors 2x6 feet and one ‘window 2x1% 
feet, placed between doors about half way 
from floor to roof. Upper part of doors are 
cut off so as to make really two doors of 
each. A trap door 1%x2 feet is placed 
between doors near floor to allow ducks 
to pass in and out in cold, stormy weather. 
It is covered all over with three-ply tarred 
paper.—[Z. B. Bicknell, Windham County, 
Ct. 

Animal Meal Makes Eggs—Last fall I 
bought a quantity of animal meal. At first 
the hens seemed to care nothing about it, 
but they soon got to like it. It was not 
long until their combs assumed a bright, 
scarlet color and they began to lay an un- 
usual number of eggs. During the latter 
part of January the animal meal gave out, 
and soon the hens lost their appetite, and 
the result was but few eggs. The hens 
moped about and it seemed that there was 
something ailing them. I bought another 
quantity of animal mealgand began feed- 
ing it to them. Their appetite soon re- 
turned and now they lay as well as ever.— 
{James B. Stephens, Perry County, Pa. 





Selection of Fall and Winter Layers— 
Pullets should be selected for the fall and 
winter layers. As a rule, hens that have 
passed through the molt do not lay profit- 
ably before January, hence they should be 
fed in different lots as it is not necessary 
to give them an egg producing diet. Six 
months is about the average age at which 
a flock of pullets will begin laying. Of 
course, there are generally a few in. every 
flock that lay younger. Large breeds usu- 
ally are older than that. As a rule, the 
very early hatched pullets are the most 
profitable. During the last half of theif 
first year pullets should lay two thirds of 
the time if well fed.—[{Cora Wright, Wash- 
ington County, Ind. 





A Large Poultry Plant—In laying out a 
large plant, do not try to crowd everything 
on a small area. Fowls. lay better, keep 
healthier and can be cared for with less 
labor where they have ample space. For a 
flock of 1000 hens, a prominent New York 
poultryman advises erecting four buildings 
16x50 feet in size, with a 4-foot alley in the 
rear. Divide these in five pens each and 
place 50 hens in a pen. He thinks a yard 
10 feet wide and 24 feet long ample for 
50 hens, but we would rather have it several 
times longer. The buildings should be sep- 
arated far enough so that if one burns, the 
others will not catch fire. 
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= MANN 3°" BONE CUTTER "axes 


because it gives them food that HENS 
makes them lay. Open hopper and 
automatic feed make cutting al- 
ways easy, Sent on 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No pay until you prove that it = faster 
and easier than any other. Isn't 

for you than to pay cash in adnan fora 
machine you never tried? Catalogue free. 
F. W, MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass, 
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Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











CYPHERS INCUBATOR, 


World’s Standard Hatcher’ 
ised on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.8., Canadt, Austraiia and New 
Zealand; also by America’s leading 
oultrymen and thousands of others, 
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Pan-American, ct. 6-page 
circular free. Ccumplete —— 
pages, 8x11 ix., mailed for 10c, 


Ask nearest officefor b ook} No 5: 
CYPHERS INOUBATOR COMPANY. 
N. ¥., Ch.cago, UL, Boston, Mass, Sew York, XN, ¥. 
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An Excellent Farm Crop. 


c. B. LANE, NEW JERSEY AGRI COLLEGE, 





Alfalfa is one of the best crops for for- 
age, hay or clover. Its successful establish- 
ment requires that the surface soil shall 
be well supplied with the mineral elements, 
lime, phosphoric acid and potash. During 
the early growth of the crop, weeds should 
be frequently cut. The crops should be 
harvested, preferably before the plants are 
in bloom. The average yield of green for- 
age per acre at the New Jersey experiment 
station for three years, including the first 
year, was 18.27 tons, equivalent to 4.57 tons 
of hay. The yield the third year from five 
cuttings was 26.6 tons of green forage, 
equivalent to 6.65 tons of hay, costing $3.69 
per ton. 

A feeding experiment showed that the 
protein in alfalfa hay could be successfully 
and profitably substituted in a ration for 
dairy cows for that contained in wheat bran 
and dried brewers’ grains, and for this pur- 
pose is worth $11.16 per ton, when com- 
pared with wheat bran and dried brewers’ 
grains at $17 per ton. 





Admires the Kerosene Engine. 
GUY D. PECK, NEW JERSEY. 





When I purchased the farm upon which I 
now reside there was upon it a large wind- 
mill, which had never done proper work in 
the way of drawing water from a river 1000 
feet distant. After long experimenting I at 
last concluded that I could not use this 
mill in that condition. I drilled a well di- 
rectly under it, going down 41 feet, and 
connected the tank with my house, barn 
and grounds. I very soon found that I 
could not obtain enough water to meet my 
needs and so looked over the field for an 
engine that would pump water and do all 
other work required. After a careful 
search, with the aid of an expert, I decided 
to purchase a kerosene engine. It is one 
of 2% actual horse power and cost me, 
with discounts, $225, without pump. It is 
by far the simplest I have seen, after a 
careful inspection of a great number. 

By means of a lamp burning kerosene 
and alcohol an ignition ball is readily and 
quickly heated. A supply of kerosene oil 
is automatically fed, forming a gas, which 
by its expansion gives momentum to the 
flywheels and sets engine in motion. The 
amount of oil used is calculated at % pint 


per hour per horse power. This I have not 
tested in my own case. When started the 
engine will run steadily without any atten- 
tion so long as the supply of oil is kept 
up. My man very often starts it and goes 
over a mile with my milk, being absent as 
much as an hour, often longer. I can pump 
500 gallons per hour. 

I use a wood saw, 24-inch size, and find 
that 2% horse power is ample to run it at 
full speed, and I can easily cut all the wood 
that I use on the farm. As yet I have not 
used my engine for other than the above 
purposes, but know that it will cut mate- 
rial for the silo, fill same, grind feed, run 
separator or work any other piece of ma- 
chinery. Were I to use it for a more ex- 
tended line of work I should purchase a 
larger size, but for all ordinary work the 
2% horse power is large enough, besides be- 
ing cheaper to buy and to run. Being com- 
paratively light it can be mounted upon a 
truck and taken to any part of my own 
or neighboring farms. Being so simple no 
experienced man is needed to run it. 

As to expense, I use one barrel of kero- 
sene oil, costing about $4.50, in six weeks; 
but a goodly portion of this is used in the 
house, where we burn oil for lighting and 
have every night at least eight or ten 
lamps burning until 11 o’clock, and one 
always all night. I figure the total ex- 
pense of running the engine, including al- 
cohol, kerosene and lubricating oil, at less 
than $1 per week. 

In the year and a half that I have had 
the engine my bills for repairs have 
amounted to $3. I do not know of a cheap- 
er or more economical power that will so 
well do the work that may be required of 
it. There are many reasons why I prefer 
a kerosene to a gasoline engine: There is 
absolute safety in every way—nothing to 
store or keep on hand that will in any way 
increase the fire risk on any property. This 
is a very important consideration, especial- 
ly in the country, where all possible pre- 
cautions should be taken against fire. My 
insurance premium has not been increased. 

Second: simplictf. No ignition spark is 
used; no battery to get out of order and 
need repairs; simply a lamp and alcohol; 
no gasoline to store—only kerosene, which 
can be purchased at any country store. 
Any good-sized boy can run the engine. 
Mine is run by a young man of twenty. 
There is nothing to get out of order; have 
no bills for repairs except through care- 
lessness in allowing water to freeze in cyl- 
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inder, which could ‘have been prevented 
had plain directions been followed. 

Third: Uniformity in speed. When once 
started engine will run at a steady speed 
until stopped or the oil gives out, which is 
far from being the case with a gasoline en- 
gine. The kerosene oil dropping upon the 
hot ignition ball maintains the heat after 
the alcohol lamp is removed. 





Favorable Experience with Manure Spreader. 
DANIEL O’LEARY, MAINE. 





I saw last winter a drawing of a double 
team manure spreader in one of my pa- 
pers. The agent happened to be doing 
business in these parts, so the manufac- 
turers sent my note to him. He came to 
me and we traded conditionally that I 
should have a fair trial of the spreader be- 
fore I paid a cent on it. It was put to- 
gether and I worked it both with fine and 
coarse manure. It will hold 60 bushels. I 
can gauage it with brakes, one to set the 
machinery in motion at one side and an- 
other brake on the opposite side to gauge 
how heavy or how light I want to spread 
the manure. 

The teamster, on his seat, can manage 
it just as he has a mind to from the time 
the machinery is set in motion until the 60 
bushels are spread evenly. It will not ex- 
ceed six minutes to spread a load. So far 
as I know it is the only double team 
spreader around here. A large Bangor 
dealer in agricultural implements came on 
purpose to see it work every way and was 
well satisfied. My experience is quite dif- 
ferent from that of E. C. Birge of Connec- 
ticut and I am highly pleased with my 
spreader. 





An Experience with Egyptian Cotton— 
That grown on my farm has produced fair- 
ly good crops, and for some time it was 
not affected by the boll weevil. Towards 
the latter part of the season the boll weevil 
did get into it, and after that there was 
no more cotton produced. American cot- 
ton planted within 250 feet of the Egyp- 
tian, produced practically no cotton at all. 
The Egyptian cotton fruited well when 
about five or six feet high. Then the boll 
weevil came and it ceased to fruit. I be- 
lieve with a fair chance this cotton would 
produce well even when the boll weevil is 
worst.—_[F. F. Collins, Bexar County, Tex. 
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SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS 





The successful farm enterprise carried on near New Haven by A. N. Farnham was described at some length in American 


Agriculturist of November 8. Here is presented a photograph of some of the well-arranged buildings in use. 


The onion and 


squash houses may be seen in the rear at the right of the picture, packing houses in the foreground, while the structures at the 
left comprise barns, shops, etc. The buildings are all substantially made and are kept well painted and in good repair. 



































Feeding Grain with Rich Silage. 


PHELPS, NEW YORK. 


Cc. 8. 





I will feed silage this’ winter for the iirst 
time, and sc are ely know what grain to feed. 
My cows are new milch and I am making 
butter. Can buy mixed feed, bran and mid- 
dlings, at $1 per 100 pounds, corn meal $1.25, 
gluten $1.10, buc:wh_at mi dings $1, co . n- 
seed meal $1.50. My silage is heavy with 
corn. I feed about eight quarts per d: o of 
grain. How will I mix it?—[A. C. B. 

The prices for feeds given may not apply 
to the market conditions for the coming 
fall and winter. As a rule, however, the 


prices of the feeds mentioned are nearly in 


the same ratio. In producing high-grade 
butter the relative price of feeds is only 
one important factor in making a selection 
for a ration. The quality of butter, espe- 
cially the grain and the softness or hard- 


ness and sometimes the flavor, are consid- 
erably affected by the feed. 

Gluten meals and feeds tend to make but- 
ter soft, while cottonseed meal has the op- 
posite effect. Properly mixed, these feeds 
will tend to counteract each other. Corn 
meal is relatively expensive, but its good 
effects on the quality of butter will war- 
rant the use of a small proportion. The fol- 
lowing ration is suggested: The grain 
should be mixed in bulk as follows: Wheat 
bran 400 pounds, gluten feed 250 pounds, 
cottonseed meal 100 pounds, corn meal 100 
pounds. 

This may be fed by measure, after weigh- 
ing four quarts to determine the weight of 
a given bulk. The grain feeds should be 
fed twice daily on the silage, and the hay 
should be fed after all other feeding, night 
and morning. No noon feed is necessary, 
providing as much is fed as otherwise. 

The amount of hay and silage to be fed 
can be approximately judged after weigh- 
ing the daily allowances for a few days. 
The ration would analyze as follows, and 
give a nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.7: 


RATION FOR A. ©. B’S COWS. 
Daily Dry Carbro 
Ration Matter Protein Fat Hydrates 
lbs. Ibs, Ibs. Ibs, Es 
Corn silage.......33 8.20 38 .23 4.70 
pO ere ere 10 8.60 48 .12 416 
xrain mixture... 8 7.55 1.40 .31 3.48 
24.35 221 .66 12.34 





Care and Treatment of Brood Sows. 
WILLIAM T. WOOLOFF, MASSACHUSETTS. 





In purchasing a young sow for breeding 
purposes, whether you can afford to buy 
a thoroughbred or grade depends on the 
amount of capital 8n hand or the purpose 
for which you are breeding. I have bred 
the past few years most of the different 
breeds. As part of my small pigs were 
killed and. dressed for roasting pigs at six 
to eight weeks old, I p~efer for this York- 
shire sows, which would produce good, fat, 
plump pigs. But for good, prolific brood 
sows, I would advise the Chester White or 
a cross of Chester White and Yorkshire. 

Select a good Chester White sow that 
stands well on her feet, with good shoul- 
ders and hams, good back and barrel, wide 
between eyes and 12 or more teats. Bred 
to a good grade or thoroughbred Yorkshire 
boar, she will preduce pigs that will grow 
and at ten months they will be in good mar- 
ket shape. From a litter of pigs from such 
a sire and dam you could select some good 
‘young brood sows. I always pick out my 
sows for breeding purposes at eight weeks 
old and then if they develop well, breed 
them at eight months so they will farrow 
at a year. I have bred young sows at five 
to six months old, when I have been short 
of pigs and thought the demand would call 
for it, and had fairly good results. 

Tf some of the sows do not give as good 
results with the first litter as expected, it 
is not always best to discard them, espe- 
cially if they are of a quiet disposition and 
mother their pigs well. The second litter 
may be more satisfactory. Keep a good 
breeder. I have kept some sows seven and 
eight years and knew them so well that I 
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could almost’tell in advance how their pigs 
would develop, and did not have to worry 
about them at farrowing time. My method 
is to bring in the sows from the yards 
where they have run to the building where 
the pens are, about five or six feet square, 
and get them used to the surroundings, also 
to cleaning and bedding the pens, so they 
will not jump up at anyone getting in their 
pen. Then at farrowing time they are quiet 
and not easily disturbed by anyone enter- 
ing or looking in their pens, which other- 
wise might result in a lot of trampled pigs. 


—————— 


Filipino Horses Are Poor Animals. 


W. C. DAMON, LUZON, P I. 





very small, slight build, 
like that of the peo- 
ple, has been sadly neglected. The Filipino 
horse has a squash seed shape. He is pot- 
bellied, and peaked at both ends. He is 
especially ill shaped in the rear, chipped 
off and whittled down as though the ma- 
terial gave out before he was quite com- 
pleted. He is simply horse color—bay, 
gray, dirty brown or sorrel, but never pure 
white, and seldom shiny black. 

In Manila all the horses used in the 
city are stallions. Mares on the streets are 
forbidden by law. Filipino horses have no 
education. At one or two years of age a 
colt is harnessed and hitched beside the 
horse that works in the shafts, and then 
the whip and the ‘go ahead’”’ cry are free- 
ly used by the driver, and away they go, 
bobbing along on the jump, like two jack- 
rabbits. This pace is kept up until there 
is no wind left in the poor brutes. Thus 
the colt is soon ‘“‘broken in.” He is not a 
work animal. He is never hitched to a 
plow, never seen harnessed in the field, 
nor hitched to a wagon on the road. He 
simply runs in the shafts of a carromata, 
which is a two-wheeled, covered cart, 
heavy and bungling enough for two good 
horses to manage. The Filipino pony is 
never more than a half a horse at the best, 
so his task is just fourfold, measured by 
the American standard of what a horse 
ought to do. 

The result is that the Filipino horse is 
balky. Both his parents were balky before 
him, so that he has inherited a large per- 
centage of balky blood. He is educated to 
be balky the first time he is hitched up, 
and every time afterward. The society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals never 
had such a field and such a crying demand 
for their labors as in the Philippine islands, 
and especially in Manila. The Filipino 
driver is both ignorant and cruel. He does 
not understand a horse, and will never 
learn, hence every horse is spoiled the day 
he is first harnessed, and is doomed to life- 
long abuse, and an early death. 


Filipino horses 
and their education, 





Angus Cows in Demand— At the recent 
combination sale of Angus cattle in Chi- 
cago, the bulls were withdrawn, because of 
the lack of demand. However, cows were 
wanted, and the total of 65-head averaged 
$431. The 14 bulls averaged about $180. The 
consignors were among the leading Angus 


‘men in the country. 
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Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, de- 
ranges the digestive organs, and breaks 
down the general health. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and hear- 
ing, and affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures ca- 
tarrh of the nose, throat, stomach, bow- 
els, and more delicate organs. 

Read the testimonials. 

No substitute for Hood’s acts like 
Hood’s. Be sure to get Hood’s 
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“I was troubled with catarrh 20 years. 
Seeing statements of cures by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, resolved to try it. Four bottles 
entirely cured me.” William Sherman, 1030 
6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 








a 
Bog Spavin 
annually spoils the sale of more 
horses each season than any 


other single trouble. They may 
be removed by applications of 


ABSORBINE. 


It's just as good for Thorouch Pin, 
ped Meck, Wind Puff, Shoe 
Boil, Inflamed hnee, 
Jointa, ete. No bli ng, no scar— 
doesn’teven take off the hair. Relieves 

matiem and Gout in Mankind. $2.00 
per bottle at all dealers, or from '18 di- 
rect. Get free book on Lhe Morse 
and Its Care. 


W. FP. Young, P.D.F., Springfield, Mass. 
























Get an American 
and you get a money winner. 
A simple practical machine 
that does its work so well w« 


cansell it on trial. The ma- & 


chine for for r Zou. Price Jow. 
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LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill tor our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
ebarges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, BEPARTMENT 67 — HY. 























by the government. 
care, and will say that I keep Kendall's Sp 


possible to keep mules in close quarters 
getting 





There is no use taking chances on a jump. You 
can never tell what it may develop. If youhavea 
supply of ‘‘Kendall’s’’ on hand youare safe from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints,Curb and all forms of 
Lameness. The U.S. Army knows good thingsand buys only the best. 


Experience of a Government Teamster. 

Wegoner, Ind. Ter., Dec. 

Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs: ~ am ateamst er employed 

I have six mules and six horses under my 

vin Cure at hand 

and have used it with good results, especially on Collar 

Sores, Sprained Joints and Kicks, a -% 4 = next to im- 

tsome of them 
kicked. Yourstruly, JAMES H. atta NDERSON, 





On sale at all druggists. Price $1: 
six bottles for $5. Smomnaie’ lini” 
ment for family - use. “A 
Treatise on the Horse,’ “altel 
free. Address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
Enosburg Fails, Vt. 


21, 1900. 
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Profit in Keeping Sheep. 
FELIX ALBRIGHT, NEW JERSEY. 





I do not believe there ever was a time 
in New Jersey that the growing of early 
lambs has produced more profitable re- 
turns, for amount of capital invested, than 
within the last 10 years. 

Some farmers have stuck to the sheep 
through thick and thin, and have profited 
well by it. In proof of what I have writ- 
ten, I cite one case. A farmer, with whom 
I am very familiar, gave me facts and fig- 
ures concerning his little flock of 36 South- 
down ewes purchased early in July of last 
year for $140. A thoroughbred Southdown 
ram was used with them. The lambs 
came strong and healthy. The ewes and 
lambs were all fed a liberal ration of grain. 
At 35 pounds live weight, the lambs were 
sent to New York. The first shipment sold 
for $9 per head; the second lot brought $8, 
while the last returned the owner $7. 

The ewes were fat and ready for market 
at the time the lambs left them. They were 
sold. before time to turn on pasture for 
from 5 to 5% cents per pound live weight, 
and weighed from 125 to 140 pounds each. 
Upon closing up his sheep account for the 
year, this farmer found that he had the 
whole amount of invested capital, and $348 
to deposit in the bank. 

The question arises, is there any branch 
of live stock upon the farm, that will pay 
a more profitable return, for capital in- 
vested and labor performed, than _ the 
keeping of a few sheep and growing early 
lambs? Yet sheep are seldom seen on the 
farms in many sections of New Jersey. 
Most farmers at present do not even find 
room for a dozen or so sheep to be fat- 
tened and slaughtered for home use. 





Requisites for Profitable Dairying. 


PROF E. H. FARRINGTON, WISCONSIN. 





The practice of all farmers who have 
tested their cows at our creamery. has been 
the same in so far as the tests are con- 
cerned. The milk of each cow is weighed 
at the morning and the night milking of 
one day in a week. Once in two weeks or 
even once a month is better than no weigh- 
ing. After recording the weight in a book 
the milk is poured back and forth a few 
times from one pail to another and a sam- 
ple of about one ounce of it dipped into 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


the sample bottle marked with the number 
of the cow. At the next milking this is 
repeated and the milk sample poured into 
the same bottle as the previous one. Each 
bottle thus contains a mixed sample of 
the milk produced in 24 hours. A test of 
this sample with the weight of milk for 
the same time are taken as average figures 
for calculating the total production of milk 
and butter fat for the time between tests. 

For instance, if a cow gives 15 pounds of 
milk at night and 18 pounds in the morn- 
ing her total milk for the day is 33 pounds, 
and if a test of a sample from these two 
milkings is 4.2 the butter fat she produced 
is 4.2 per cent of 33 pounds, which is 1.33 
pounds of fat. Now, if she is tested every 
seven days her production of milk and fat 
for that time is found by multiplying the 
33 and the 1.38 each by seven, which gives 
231 pounds milk and 9.66 pounds of fat. 
The next test shows what she produced the 
next week and at the end of her milking 
period the sum of the weekly weights and 
tests show her total production for the 
time covered by the test. 

WHAT TESTS HAVE SHOWN. 


Such tests as these give figures on which 
a farmer may base his opinion of the cows 
he is feeding. In the tests we have made 
there have been some surprises to the own- 
ers of the cows. The most noticeable dis- 
appointment has been occasioned by the 
cow which sometimes gave milk of a deep- 
er yellow color than some others and on 
this account her milk was supposed to be 
the richest of all the herd. The tests did 
not always agree with the color of the 
milk and the favorite cow sometimes turns 
out to be less profitable than others. As a 
rule the cows with the typical dairy form 
did better than those having a beef ani- 
mal shape, but there were many contradic- 
tions to this standard. 

One very striking illustration of this 
point was shown by two cows which we 
shall designate as No 64 and No 65, eleven 
and seven years old, respectively. Each 
one gave milk over 300 days in the year, 
312 and 302 days, but No 65 produced 7117 
pounds of milk, testing 4.4 per cent fat, 
which amounted to 364 pounds of butter, 
worth $66.35, and No 64 gave 4143 pounds of 
milk testing 4.8 per cent fat, or 231 pounds 
of butter, worth $43.79. Here is a difference 
in favor of No 65 of nearly $23, but from 
the form and udder of No 64 many judges 
of dairy cows would place her far ahead 
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A VERMONT-BRED MO 


RGAN HORSE OWNED IN NEW YORK 





This picture of White River Morgan shows one of the most highly bred Morgan 
stallions living. He is owned by L. D. Ely, proprietor of Bayside farm, Monroe coun- 
ty, N Y. He is a bright chestnut in color, standing 15% hands high, weighs1100 pounds 


and was bred by Orin E, Neff of Vermont. 


His sire was Neshobe and dam Neff’s 


Dolly Nichols, by Churchill Horse. Through sire and dam he traces to Justin Morgan. 
White River Morgan is the sire of two of the stallions which Mr Bly recently sold to 


the Mexican government. 








of No 65. The failure of No 64 to do so 
well as her appearance seems to warrent 
is probably caused by her age, although 
no feature of No 65 suggests her unusual 
high production. 

Another contrast between two cows that 
may be more easily understood or ex- 
plained was shown by Nos 34 and 38. Both 
cows were the same age, color and general 
appearance, except that No 38 was fat and 
No 34 was lean. These two cows’ were 
both fed and cared for on the same farm 
in the same way. The feed record kept at 
this farm showed that his cows cost him 
very nearly $30 each year. The production 
of these two cows, however, was very dif- 
ferent. No 34 gave 7600 pounds of milk, 
testing 4 per cent fat, equal to 360 pounds 
of butter, worth $57.56, while No 38 gave 
5400 pounds of milk, testing 4.1 per cent 
fat, or 260 pounds of butter, worth $37.96. 
No 34 produced 100 pounds more butter 
than No 38 and this excess of butter alone 
was worth $20 more than No 38 earned, to 
say nothing of the 2000 pounds more skim 
milk to be credited to No 34. This one 
illustration was of enough value to the 
owner of this herd to many timesepay him 
for the bother of weighing and sampling 
each cow’s milk for a year. If a man 








THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR 

is guaranteed to yield the farmer a 6 per 
cent greater profit on his investment # 
than any other cream separator. Our 7 
book No. 100 explains why. ; 


Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils, West Chester, Pa. 








Fleming’s 3 are free 
if they fail, 


CURED IN 2 WEEKS. 


Fifteen to 30 days is all the time 
required to cure with Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure. Other 
remedies require months and 
oien, | fail, This has never yet 





You need never lose an animal or forfeit 
a cent of its value by reason of lump jaw. 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure takes off every 
vestige of the lump. Seldom leaves a scar, 
Easy to use and harmless, 


Spavin Cured minutes. 


One treatment is usually all that is re- 
quired to take off any spavin with Flem- 
ing’s Spavin Cure. No cost if it fails. 
Write today for circulars on any or al! the above reme- 
dies. State which circulars are wanted. 
FLEMING BROS., Chem! 
221 Union Stock Yards, — « x ii. 



























SHORT ON CORN 
Or LONG ON WHEAT? 
In either case you need ascale this 
fall and winter. Don't putitoff. We 
can sell you an @agood Secale. 
, — grade. Guaranteed. Built 
a BING HADT OT on honor and at reasonable 

rices and terms. Free Catalogue, 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 105 tral St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Monarch Mill 


for grinding ear corn into feed and for 


grinding all grains, is Guaranteed to 
more better work ins given time than any other 
mill ofsame size. Best for farmers’ use. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL 


toproveit. If you are not convinced, 
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for free catalogue and ist 
SPROUT, WALDRON & OO, Box 16 Muncy, Pa 
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should call at a farmer’s house and offer 
him $20 for 15 minutes’ work once in two 
weeks for a year the farmer would think 
he was on the high road to wealth. 





An Extremist on Continuous Stabling. 
M. C. GRAVES, MASSACHUSETTS. 





I shall speak only from experience, and 
the effect continuous stabling has had on 
my own stock. I have never seen any bad 
effects of lack of exercise. From 1860 to 
1880 I lived in Springfield, Mass, and ke ~ 
generally ten cows, bad no barnyard and 
no watering trough. The stock was watered 
from a pail. Four times a day, morning, 
noon, night and at 9 p m, when I went-to 
the barn to see that everything was right. 
I bought the best cows I could buy. Their 
calves were always healthy, and much 
sought after by farmers to raise. All those 
that I raised proved good ones, though they 
never had their liberty from birth till dis- 
posed of, it may be six or eight years. I 
was not satisfied if a cow when fresh would 
not give 50 pounds milk per day. They were 
brushed every day and the truck cleaned 
behind them many times a day. They 
would have done well if they had been al- 
lowed exercise, and I am sure they did 
well without it. 

From 1880 to 1895 I was in other busi- 
ness. At the latter date I came to a large 
abandoned farm and intended to make it 
a fruit farm, which idea I have not aban- 
doned, as I have more than 1500 Baldwin 
apple trees coming into bearing. Finding 
the fences down which cut the farm into 
lots of from one to six acres, I took them 
all down, even the barnyard fence. I 
worked up to 25 head of cattle and ten hogs, 
none of which have had their liberty in 
summer or winter, day or night, nor will 
they till they are sold. JI slaughtered five 
cows this winter and inspection did not 
show the least suspicion of tuberculosis. 
I shall try crossing the Devon on a Durham 
cow, and then a Durham bull on that prod- 
uct, for those two breeds contain’ the 
requisites of a dairy herd, the Devon giving 
quality of milk, beef, work and color, and 
the Durham quantity of milk and beef. 





Cheapening the Milk Ration—Roughage 
is nearly the same _ everywhere, 
Silage, corn stalks and hay. The ques- 
tion is what to use for a grain ra- 
tion to be fed with the above -kinds 
of roughage to produce the most milk. Most 
farmers have corn and oats, which they 
grind and feed mixed with a little bran; this 
does not furnish the most desirable nor 
the cheapest ration when producion is Gon- 
widered. Leave out the corn entirely, as 
Worse than useless, and substitute cotton- 
geed meal, even at $30 per ton. By feeding 
four pounds bran, four pounds oats and 
two pounds cottonseed meal, with silage, 
corn stalks and hay, or even without the 
hay, you will get results that wil be sur- 
prising.—[E. W. Mosher, Erie County, N Y. 





Home Cheesemaking—I make from 500 
to 1000 pounds cheese each season and sell 
it to private customers. There is quite a 
demand for dairy 
make it. We have from 100 to 150 pounds 
milk each day. I set the night’s milk in 
a large tin pan, which is warmed on the 


stove to the right temperature and mixed 
with the morning’s milk, before adding the 
rennet tablets. The curd is cut by hand 
into small cubes and salted to taste. I 
have no fixed rule for salting. My cheese- 
presses are the self-pressers. The cheese 
are made of different sizes, to suit my cus- 
tomers. I have a small room with shelves 
on two sides where the cheese are turned 
and greased with lard, each day until 
cured, which takes about six weeks. I ree 


ceived second premium at the Valley fair 
in 1900, and third in 1901 with*a score of 94 
points.—[Mrs Arthur C. Wellman, Winde 
ham County, Vt. 


corn 


cheese here as but few " 
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WEAK KIDNEYS AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water Very Often Day and Night 





Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 


Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root, the one we publish 
this week for the benefit of our readers, 
speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 





A. H. NUONEY. 
OR. KILMER & ~ Binghamton, N. ¥Y. 


About two years ago I had a very severe case of 
Kidney and bladder "Fouble. The ,ain in the small 
of my back was so severe that I could not stand it 





~—e more than a moment or two. 
and was oblig to pass water very often day 
night. I tried medicines and doctors without getting 
relief. Noticing an advertisement in the ka 
Journal of Swam to give it a trial 
I had finished 


to stay in one 


ceased. How 
uring “about six bott ties in all. That was over a year 
I have had no return of the trouble since. 


AN ernssg 


Ohief Mngineer, State Capitol Building, 
Jan. 2nd, 192 Topeka, Kan, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 
to follow. 


We often see a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to learn of their 
severe illness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney troubio—ieiahie 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle sent free by mail. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and has proven 
#0 successful in ever:” case, that a special arrangement has been made by which all 
readers of the American Agr iculturist who have not already tried it may have a sample 


bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 


Also a book telling all about Sw 


p-Root, and 


containing many of the thousanis upon thousands of testimonial Jetter: r ceived from 
men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the wonder- 


ful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing, be sure and mention reading this 


generous offer in American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr, Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 


‘If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can epur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-ollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 











STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Are better and cheaper; no hames; 
will not gal. but cure sore snousteres 
ail big money humane. ents 

=e poner ee 5 ~ . shies 





mon Lagi a SPAUL, “NG co. 
709 Btate Ktreet, OAKO, MICH, 





HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have — Heaves, Coughs 


eure or money refunded. Qo by 
600 
Bon! “WwuLsUE ene Ea Seren ¢ Milwenkee. Wie 





Retention of pla 
t centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’sCon- 


dition Powder isa pocmive. cure for these diseases. Write 
for circular: address H. W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn 




















TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Our Brief Descript 
Catalogue Free to All. Cstaiogue (1s pages)” wit 
Be = “gS of € to all plying for the same, 

ptive Cat. 
aa oF ted Poses Pages, 6 by 9 inches, ‘0 Tilustrac 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles da Auth 
containing Detailed Descriptions of: all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
stamps—Thich only pays the 


io ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
ette Place, — York, N. “a 
Lafay york, m. 























“LEADER” 


excel. 
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WIN CHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of loading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader” Shells 
The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : : 
TH EY ARE TH E SH ELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 
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Long Island Can Grow Apples. 


c. L. ALLEN. 





recent exhibition at the American 
institute," New York, and the exhibit of 
fruit at the Suffield county fair, held at 
Riverhead last month, showed most con- 
clusively that Long Island is the conge- 
nial home of the apple. At the former 
exhibition the fruit growing sections of the 
state were well represented, one nursery 
firm having several hundred plates of vari- 
ous kinds, but not a plate of any given 
variety of apples could compare favorably 
with the same varieties grown at Bohemia, 
which is midway between Ronkonkoma and 
Sayville, L I. 

A colony of Bohemians settled here some 
20 years ago, each on a five or ten-acre 
plat of what is usually termed pine or 
scrub-oak barrows. These settlers brought 
with them a general knowledge of fruit 
growing and immediately put it in practice. 
This land, of a light, sandy character is 
generally considered the least valuable for 
fruit growing or general agriculture of any 
on Long Island. But here can be found 
a@ sarge number of small orchards that 
eannot be equalled for productiveness and 
quality of choice fruit by an equal number 
in close proximity in any other part of the 
state 

All, or nearly all the trees. are pruned 
properly and in every respect all possible 
attention is paid to cultivation. From these 
trees were taken specimens of the Gloria 
munda, that weighed 1% pounds each, and 
King of Tompkins County, Twenty-ounce 
Pippin, Fall Pippin, Baldwin, Russets and 
Greenings that reached the highest state 
of perfection. From a farm on Sound ave- 
nue, Riverhead, was exhibited a plate of 
apples for name, and none of the experts 
or old orchardists knew what they were. 
A sample was sent to the department of 
agriculture at Washingon to determine, and 
in due time the reply was “a very fine, 
highly co.ored and remarkably well-grown 
summer pearmain.” All who had an op- 
portunity ot tasting this apple pronounced 
it one of the finest table apples they had 
ever tasted. 

Apples grown on Long Island are re- 
markable for their flavor. As an instance 
of this, we will state that at the annual 
meeting of the eastern New York horti- 
cultural society, February last, a plate of 
Baldwins, grown at Floral Park was on 
exhibition, and not one of the experts could 
identify it, positively. Finally a leading 
fruit grower’s opinion was called for. He 
said it resembled a Baldwin, but upon tast- 
ing he changed his mind, and said he could 
not identify it, as that peculiar acrid taste, 
peculiar to this apple, was not there, it 
having been eliminated by the character of 
the soil in which the tree was grown, a 
feature the writer has noticed in all the 
apples grown on Long Island. 

I do not pretend to say that fruit grow- 
ing would be the most profitable agricul- 
tural industry for Long Island, but do say 
that as much fruit of the highest quality 
can be grown here on an acre of what is 
known as poor soil, as on any one acre of 
any land in the state. I do not say all 
kinds or variety of apples can be grown 
here as well as elsewhere, but that as many 
varieties can be as well grown here as in 
any given locality elsewhere, and cannot 
but express my regret that the many thou- 
sands of acres of uncultivated land on the 
north side of Long Island are not in apple 
orchards, being fully convinced they would 
be the most profitable acres of the farm, 
and add immensely to the value of the 
land. 


Planting for Autumn Color Effects, 


G. A. DREW, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The 








Besides the trees so familiar to all, such 
as oaks, maples, sumac, etc, might be 


mentioned a few others which, though less 
common, are none the less deserving. The 
tupelo (Nyssa multiflora) a comparative 
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rare native species takes on a deep crim- 
son early in the autumn and while the 
foliage adheres it is one of the best. The 
sassafras (Sassafras officinale), seldom seen 
except in its native haunts, is well ‘worthy 
of being more generally planted for its 
brilliant coloring. 

The hardy shrubs present some very fine 
and well-marked effects. Viburmun tomen- 
tosum, often incorrectly called plicatum, 
may well be cited as an example. In the 
spring its pure white flowers borne in 
graceful panicles, make it one of the best. 
The fruit, at first red, but later changing 
to a blackish color, renders the effect quite 
striking; while as autumn approaches and 
the fruit falls, the foliage takes on a pur- 
plish tinge and adheres tenaciously. It is 
valuable both for single specimens and for 
grouping. 





Directions for Spraying Orchards—As a 
result of much experimentation in Mary- 
land orchards, Prof A. L. Quaintance, state 
entomologist, informs us that the lime, sul- 
phur and salt mixture referred to as the 
California wash, has been very successfully 
used during the past year. Through the 
efforts of American Agriculturist, many 
leading fruit growers in various parts of 
the country used this wash early last spring 
and the results have been very satisfactory 
in all cases. In some places it has been 
shown that the final value of this wash is 
not apparent early in the spring, but shows 
itself later in the summer. In addition to 
its effect on the scale, the material remains 
on the trees in sufficient strength to cause 
death to a very large percentage of the 
young insects developing from individuals 
which were not destroyed by the treatment. 
The most effective time for applying the 
material is in spring, just before the buds 
begin to swell. In some large orchards 
where the work cannot be conveniently 
crowded into a few days, some spraying 
ean be done this fall and winter. While it 
is not always. desirable to do the work in 
winter, there is no reason why it cannot 
be done to advantage at any time ,after 
the trees are dormant and the weather fa- 
vorable for its application. 


Blackberry Attacked by Scale—In reply 
to inquiry of W. D. S., Ontario county, N Y, 
about San Jose scale attacking blackber- 
ries, would say that I have on many oo- 
easions found blackberries badly infested 
with this insect. The pest will never prove 
a very serious one on this plant, inasmuch 
as the canes are cut out quite regularly 
and new growth is pushed out quickly. 
Blackberry stock will never become the 
means of general distribution for this scale, 
as it is very seldom found upon plants of 
this character. In cases that have come 
under my observation, the plants were 
growing between rows of badly infested 
peach or apple trees. Under similar circum- 
stances I have found the scale breeding 
upon the common milkweed, yet it would 
not be possible for it to live very long 
on a plant of this character. Its presence 
was considered accidental, owing to the 
abundance of scale on the _ surrounding 
trees. The same thing might have been 
said of the blackberry.—[W. G. J. 


Blister Beetles seriously attacked my po- 
tatoes last summer. They grew fat on 
paris green, but Boxal killed them in 24 
hours. I used sulphur on the freshly cut 
seed and also sprinkled it lightly in the 
hill. I harvested 150 bushels potatoes, and 
all were free from scab. This is the first 
time I have grown potatoes without any 
scab.—[W. D. Baker, Grafton County, N H. 





Bitter Rot of Apples is quite difficult to 
control, even with bordeaux mixture. How- 
ever, conscientious work and the cleaning 
up of the orchard carefully in the autumn 
and early winter will do much to hold this 
disease in check. 


Carrots for Poultry are much relished. 
They are used too sparingly as a rule. 





The Market Garden. 


Business Principles in Gardening. 


*W. W. RAWSON, BOSTON. 





he first and a very important factor is 
location, paying particular attention to the 
nearness of market and accessibility. When™ 
your location is decided upon and plans 
laid out, the next step is to find out how 
much seed is needed, and be sure to pro- 
cure it in season. Many farmers wait until 
spring comes before buying, which is a 
great mistake, as it is then too late to ob- 
tain the best seed. I recommend buying all 
your seed of one party, because he will 
look out for you better than if you bought 
part of him and part of some other dealer, 
Further, if any of the seed does not turn 
out good, you will know where it came 
from. & 

When buying seeds it is best to go and 
see the seedsman if possible and talk it 
over with him, and then buy enough of 
every kind you need. If you come short 
you may not be able to get the same stock 
the second time. I do not think that the 
price of seeds should be considered. The 
man who buys the best is the surest to get 
good seeds, and thus good crops. There 
are farmers who talk over prices more 
than they do seeds. They are the men who 
always get some poor seeds. If the seeds- 
man sells at their price he is going to give 
them seeds accordingly. 

THE MATTER OF FERTILIZERS. 

See that the manure pile is as near the 
field as possible, and that the proper kinds 
of manure are put in the pile; those that 
will benefit the crops most. The successful 
man will have this all arranged and his 
manure ready and pitched over once before 
spring. During the winter, besides getting 
his seeds and fertilizers, he will be fixing 
up, repairing harness, paint and repair 
wagons and tools, thus saving much valu- 
able time in the spring. He will have his 
plan of what crops to grow and where to 
grew them all out early in the fall, 

There are some crops that will not follow 
each other, nor will they follow certain 
other crops, while, on the other hand, there 
are some that will grow year after year on 
the same land and also follow any other 
crop. This must be studied carefully while 
making out the plan for the following sea- 
son. Every good market gardener or farmer 
will know this season what crops he will 
grow on the same land next season, and 
govern himself accordingly. 


meade 


COST OF PRODUCING VEGETABLES. 

I have found that I could not grow cab- 
age in spring for less than 5 cents each, 
and in the fall for less than 4 cents. Beets 
and carrots do not pay for less than 40 
cents per box; parsnips, 50 cents per box; 
onions, 50 cents; tomatoes, 25 cents: spin- 
ach, .15 cents; lettuce, 25 cents outdoors 
and 30 cents under glass. It is very hard 
to tell what cucumbers can be grown for, 
but not less than 1 cent each under glass, 
and much more than this before May 1. 
Squashes I think can be grown for $10 per 
ton. Potatoes and turnips I cannot esti- 
mate because I have not grown enough of 
them. The land I cultivate, being very 
highly manured, will not grow good crops 
of either. Thus by keeping account of ev- 
éry crop, you will find that some have 
yielded better than expectéd, and others 
not so well. If you stop growing the lat- 
ter you are doing'a safe business. 

THE HELP PRUBLEM, 

The greatest item of expense to the mar« 
ket gardener to-day is labor. It is also the 
hardest to control. The only way to get 
good men is by keeping them all the year, 





*Address before the October meeting of 
New Hampshire horticultural society. 
a states ect. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer« 
tilizers, They enrich the earth. 





























FRUITS AND 


A man is worth what he will produce. If 
you pay a man all he is worth and give 
him credit for what he does and extra pay 
when extra work is required, you will find 
that the labor question will be solved and 
the men easy to handle. The more busi- 
ness you do, the easier it is to do it, and 
the less hard work for yourself. To get 
the most work out of men, one must look 
after them and be able to step in and set 
the pace for them, but not try and do it 
all. You can hire men for $1.50 per day; 
your time should be worth much more than 
that. 

| PACKING OR PUTTING UP GOODS FOR MARKET 
‘is one of the most important parts of the 
(business. Those who take the most pains 
in packing. are invariably those who re- 
ceive the best prices. Never put No 1’s 
‘and 2’s together. On the other hand, have 
one high standard. Your goods will sell 
while the other fellow’s will not sell at any 
price. 

Arrange your crops so that they will 
come into market at the right time; grow 
variety enough to supply the demands of 
your market; make those that are in de- 
mand to. sell those that are _ not. 
There is not business carried on at the 
present time where neglect and misman- 
agement can do more harm than in the 
market garden business. On the other 
hand, there is none that will pay better and 
show for itself the care and thought put 
into it than this. Thus we see the vatue 
of learning how to keep accounts, of hav- 
ing a plan and system to all we under- 
take, and looking after details so that the 
work may not get ahead of us. A man 
who realizes the value of these points is 
|sure to be successful. 





Sweet Cider and Strong Vinegar. 


L. R. BRYANT, ILLINOIS. 


To keep cider sweet, it should be made of 
good apples, as late as possible, be care- 
fully strained to remove all pomace, etc, al- 
lowed to settle for a day or two and then 
barreled and kept as cool as possible, giv- 
ing no more vent than is necessary. As 
soon as the first fermentation is over, bung 
tightly. Keep cool and expose to the air as 
little as possible. Cider can be kept per- 


fectly sweet by scalding and skimming and 
bottling, and sealing tightly while hot. The 
keeping of cider with preservatives and an- 
tiseptics is another matter and directions 
should be obtained from the manufacturers. 

The conditions for making vinegar of ci- 
der are the opposite of those for keeping 
the cider sweet. Heat and exposure to the 
air are what produces the change from sour 
cider to vinegar. Put the cider into bar- 
rels. Those which have been used for vin- 
egar before are preferable; fill them about 
two-thirds full and put in a warm place, 
with a temperature of 80 to 90 degrees, 
Leave out the bung, so the air can get in. 
A piece of mosquito netting can be placed 
over the bung hole. A low shed is a good 
place in summer, and near the furnace in 
winter. 

Very large factories generally use gen- 
erators filled with beech shavings, through 
which the liquid is allowed to drip slowly. 
Good winter apples will make vinegar 
strong enough for all uses if properly treat- 
ed, but very early apples usually give thin, 
watery cider, which requires mixing with 
stronger cider or the add:tion of sugar or 
molasses. For family use a good way is to 
put a large barrel containing a small quan- 
tity of good strong cider in a warm place, 
and every week or two add a small quantity 
of sour cider. In this way a supply of vine- 
gar can be had all the time. 





The Largest Greenhouse in America, if 
not in the world, has recently been built 
by Elliott Rosaries in southeastern New 
Hampshire. It is 812 feet long, 54 feet 4 
inches wide, and covers about 1 acre of 
ground. It is stocked with 18,000 American 
Beauty roses, which are set 17 inches apart, 
three rows to the bed, and ten beds across 
the house. The house is divided into four 
sections crosswise, in order to facilitate the 
removal of the old soil, and bringing in of 
new, which will be done each year. Nearly 
all the roses are grown on benches, but 
some experiments are befng tried with solid 
beds, in which the roses will be grown for 
two or more years. The soil of the benches 
will be taken out to a depth of 6 inches 
each year. The house is heated with steam 
and about 400 tons of hard coal are re- 
quired to run it one year. The house, with- 








FRUITFUL BRANCH OF ETTA PLUM 


d Se i 








This is.a new variety of the Americana class originating with Theodore Williams 
@® Benson, Neb, “the Luther Burbank of the Mississippi valley.”” The photograph shows 
the prolificacy of this variety, which is characteristic also of the Americana plums 


fm general. 


VEGETABLES | 
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out boiler house and heating appliances, 


1565 


cost about $25,000. It is of wood construc- 
tion, or wood frames on iron posts, and is 
believed that it will be as durable, while 
much less expensive than iron construc- 
tion. 





Best Japanese Plums—In the opinion of 
successful New England plum growers the 
best Japanese plums are the four’ which 
were first generally introduced, viz, Abund- 
ance, Burbank, Chabot and Satsuma. They 
are free from black knot, but inclined very 
badly to rot, yet are productive and early 
bearers. 











; Make Your Spare Time Count 
by taking our 
Correspondence Course 

in Horticulture under 
Liberty H. 


Prot, 
alley of Cornell 
University. Treats of V 

ardening, Fruit Growing, Flori- 
culture and the Ornamentation of 
Grounds. We also offer a course 
in Modern lture under 
Agri- 

















can have Fruits, Melons, 
Vegetables, Flowers ear- 
ly as they have them in 
Florida T using Gold 
Mine. Will pay for itself 
40 timesa year. 12freight 
paid, $1.50, sample lic. 
Address W. M. WOODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 


BOYS and GIRLS "*woneyee™ 


© 

oe payisincash. Clean, profitable work. Anyind 
onest person old or young, can work up a payi 

Send at once for booklet; full of information, Write 

Frank H. Battles, Seed Grower, Rochester, 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. CTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


Tew Poultry Pooks 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for information abeut 
the construction of inexpensive poultry houses, the 
author has compiled this book. In_ its he 
discusses poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, additions 
and special structures, all practical in design and 
reasonable in cost. Some of them are extremely low 
in cost, and adapted to the utilization of odds and 
ends of second-hand building material. Whenever 
desirable the list of materials is given, showing what 
to. get and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 
12%} pages, ClOth.....ccccccccccccccccccccccessccccccees 50e 
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Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet is 
intended to facilitate anti ease the managing of 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
most economical manner. By concise descriptions 
and clear illustrations it presents many styles and 
kinds of the best contrivances in the liné of nests, 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, -homemade _in- 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
appliances, fountains and water systems, food ma- 
chines, heating apparatus, besides scores of miscel- 
laneous labor-saving devices. Over 100 illustrations, 
5x7 inches, over 125 pages, cloth 50c 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and 
complete treatise of the entire poultry industry at 
the beginning of 20th century. In successive 
chapters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poul- 
try Houses and Runs, The Science of Feeding Poul- 
try, Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, 
The Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, 
Rearing and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Ta- 
ble, Poultry Farming, National and Commercial, 
Exhibiting Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or “ine 
Breeding, Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize 
Poultry, Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, mming, 
Technical Terms. To each of the principal b s 
en entire chapter is devoted, including beautiful 
and lifelike ored pictures. ermin, Foul Ty dis- 
eases and vices receive due attention. volume 
is artistically gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in 
every respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. [I1- 
lustrated, 8xll inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.90 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Plarquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Making Use of the Trolley System. 





Electric railways are not allowed to carry 
freight in certain states, owing either to 
stete laws or to the charters of steam 
railroads that give the latter a monopoly 
of freight transportation. Wherever such 
laws exist, they should be repealed. The 
trolley system should be open to freight as 
well as to passengers. We consider this 
matter of the most extraordinary impor- 
tance, and cannot too strongly urge that 
whatever legislation is necessary to ac- 
complish this result be obtained without 
delay. The articles in American Agricultu- 
rist publishea last season on the use of the 
electric railway for transporting farm prod- 
uce, in western New York, in Ohio and in 
Canada, have given a great impetus to 
the trolley freight idea. Electric railways 
are being promoted all over the country. 
It will not be long before communication 
by trolley from the country to the city will 
be well nigh universal in the more thickly 
settled sections. All questions pertaining 
to street railway franchises are therefore 
becoming quite as important to the country 
as to the city. 

Officials in counties and in rural town- 
ships should grant franchises for electric 
railways only under suit»b’e restrictions 
to protect the public interest. The dura- 
tion of the franchise should be limited to 
a certain number of years, and the charges 
for freight and passenger service should 
be specified in the franchises as granted. 

Care in the granting of franchises for ru- 
ral electric railways will avoid many of 





EDITORIAL 


the costly mistakes made by cities years 
ago in giving away forever most valuable 
franchises for the use of their streets for 
railways, gas conduits, etc. It is inevitable 
that the great majority of the local trolley 
lines now in operation and in prospect will 
in time be consolidated into a few large 
systems, just as is being done with the 
steam railways. While the convenience of 
electric transportation is desired in rural 
districts, as well as in the cities, it is of 
grave consequence that all contracts, fran- 
chises, etc, for these new railways’ be 
granted under concitions that will conserve 
the public welfare in the future. No fran- 
chise should be granted for longer than 
20 years, at the end of which time the 
township or county should be entitied to 
acquire the railway upon payment of a 
fairly appraised value of-tracks and equip- 


ment. 
re 


From a small beginning and only half- 
hearted support on the part of the author- 
ities, the rural free de.ivery system has now 
become a permanent feature of the postal 
service and is conducted with an interest 
little short of enthusiastic. In his annual 
report, just made public, First Assistant 
Postmaster General Wynne urges that in 
view of its success and future necessities, 
$12,656,000 be appropriated for the next fis- 
sal year. This is an increase of five mil- 
lions over the present year. It is proposed 
to establish several thousand new routes 
each year until the well populated sections 
of the country, at least, are completely cov- 
ered by this service. Well may this be done, 
considering the fact that no deficiency will 
be created through thus extending rural 
free delivery. 





It looks like a prosperous winter for the 
dairy industry. Higher prices for milk, 
butter and cheese seem’ to be favored. 
There never was so much reason for taking 
the best of care of dairy stock, grading up 
herds and feedin#@ with the utmost care. 
Some progress has been made in recent 
years in organization of milk producers, 
Yet it remains with the individual farm- 
er to keep up with the procession, both 
by making milk of the best quality and at 
the lowest cost, and by enthusiastically 
supporting his local cheese factory, cream- 
ery or milk producers’ union. Pregress 
along best lines is feasible throughout the 
dairy world, and it behooves our farmers 
to improve the present situation to the 
utmost. 


science 
A corn crop of two and a half billion 
bushels is suggestive of such farm wealth 
as to be almost incompr-hensible. Yet that 
is the approximate amount now being se- 
cured, and brought out in American Agri- 
culturist’s final report last week. Best of 
all, the crop promises reasonably good re- 
turns to farmers, whether sold in the grain 
or converted into live stock and dairy prod- 
ucts. Corn for midwinter delivery is now 
selling at figures materially above earlier 
years of liberal output, and this is due 
largely to the practical exhaustion of the 
corn crop of 1901. Now for conservative 
marketing and judicious feeding. 





Pennsylvania tobacco growers should not 
become unduly enthused over raising to- 
bacco under cheesecloth. American Agri- 
culturist’s special correspondent presents 
elsewhere the latest facts as to the results 
with a half acre crop this year. The cot 
of fermentation and marketing is cons‘d- 
erable, and growers should remember that 
it is only packers and warehousemen who 
have the facilities for sweating primed to- 
bacco. The highest grade cf domestic Su- 
matra tobacco has been raised in New Eng- 
land two years, and last year the average 
price for several crops sold was only about 
$1.25 per pound; $2 is more than Pennsylva- 
nia growers have reason to expect. 

The recent movement on the part of the 
Poland-China people to merge all the rec- 
ord associations in one is in line with the 
policy urged by American Agriculturist for 





several years. The maintaining of four dif- 
ferent associations is a useless expense, 
leading to much confusion and annoyance, 
and there is not a valid reason why this 


merger should not go through. The breed- 
ers have been so thoroughly aroused that it 
new appears the consolidation is on a fair 


way to completion. American Agriculturist 
urges every Poland-China breeder to look 
into the matter carefully and forward his 
views to the secretary of his own organiza- 
tion. The committee appointed at Kansas 
City will meet at Chicago the first week in 
December. 





The increased attention given cereal 
crops in the eastern states is encouraging. 
The good-natured challenge of a Lebanon 
county (Pa) farmer to corn growers, re- 
cently outlined in American Agriculturist, 
asking them to come forward with a better 
crop than his, has elicited prompt response. 
Progressive farmers from Ohio to the Hud- 
son valley contend they can produce excel- 
lent yields. Next week we will present a de- 
tailed account, illustrated, of the success 
of Mr Long in the culture of field corn, 
to be followed by further interesting expe- 
riences. It will prove worth reading. 

The oleo makers are presumably keeping 
within the pale of the law, and the output 
shows appreciable diminution since the 
new regulations went into effect. Yet ev- 
ery conceivable scheme is being worked 
to force the product on the market. No 
sooner was the use of highly colored palm 
oil squelched by the government than ef- 
forts were put forth to utilize a very yellow 
cottonseed oil in making bogus butter. The 
closest scrutiny on part of the authorities, 
and also by dairy in‘erests, is neces-ary to 
keep the oleo industry within the spirit of 
the law. 








Each issue of this paper contains a guar- 
antee on this page in relation to our ad- 
vertisers. Read it carefully. It means just 
what it says. It means that if you answer 
an advertisement, and do not find the goods 
as represented, you are bound to get sat- 
isfaction. We mean to be very careful 
about the class of advertising accepted, and 
not Knowingly will admit into our columns 
any advertiser not doing business on bus- 
iness principles. The editor will consider it 
a personal favor if you will mention this 
weekly when answering advertisements. 

All prosperity to the national grange in 
session at Lansing, Mich, this week! This 
organization has been of profound benefit 
to American agriculture. Formerly it was 
most powerful in the west, but was boomed 
too rapidly, and went through a serious 
collapse in that section, from which it is 
now recovering in a healthy manner. Much 
of the derided “granger legislation” of 20 
and 30 years ago was long since sustained 
by the United States supreme court, and 
is to-day at the foundation of public rights. 


Lots of fun in our little puzzle contests, 
each week. Don’t skip them. They are dif- 
ferent from anything you ever tried before. 








Early Winter Live Stock Shows—The 
first week of December will bring the 
round-up of the interes‘ing display of: live 
stock in the International live stock ex- 
position at Chicago. At this many of the 
valuable animals shown earlier in the fall 
at state fairs and at the Kansas City Amer- 
ican Royal show, will compete for honors. 
The last named, held a few weeks ago, 
brought together a remarkably large num- 
ber of breeding animals. Over 600 were 
registered, representing the four beef 
breeds, Hereford, Shorthorn, Angus and 
Galloway, competing for prizes aggregating 
$20,000. 





Bran may be used as a hog feed, espe- 
cially when it is a component part of swill. 
It is not especially valuable for fattening 
hogs, but is excellent for brood sows and 
pigs. 














The Patrons’ Friday Night. 





Again we’ve met, ’tis Friday night, 
To spend an hvuur or two together, 

And here contribute each our mite, 
The great monopoly r.ng—to sever. 


Old, young and middle aged here meet 

And in sweet harmony unite; 

While with one heart and soul we greet 
Each fresh arrival—Friday night. 


Our sisters, here, are welcome too; 
Fair Flora, with her flowers so bright. 

While Ceres and Pomona, true, 
Complete our circle—Friday night. 


We work ahd toil the long week through, 
Are weary. Yet the heart grows light 
At thought of meeting Patrons true 
On each returning Friday night. 


We talk of prices, grain and hay, 

Of rust and mildew, drouth or blight; 
ass thus an hour or two,away 

And thank the Lord for. Friday night. 


Lecture and dialog and song, 
Rehearsals, too, from chiluren bright; 

All these and more are found among 
Our pleasures here each Friday night. 


*Tis welk my friends, that thus we meet 
And talk of prospects, dark or bright; 
For in this way alone we keep 
Each member working for the right. 


Long may ye live, opposing wrong, 

Aiding the good, the true, the right; 

Gaining at length the victor’s crown, 
When passed is our last Friday night. 
L. G. WILSON. 


Dates of State Grange Meetings. 








Connecticut, at Hartford, 
Delaware, not decided, 
Indiana, Soyth Bend, 
Kansas, at Lyndon, 
Missouri, at Maywood, 
Maryland, at Baltimore, 
Massachusetts, at Worcester, 
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Maine, at Augusta, Dec 16 
New Hampshire, at Manchester, Dec 16 
New Jersey, at Trenton, Dec 3 
New York, at Syracuse, Feb 3 
Ohio, at Defiance, Dec 9 
Pennsylvania, at Clearfield, Dec 9 
West Virginia, at Charleston, Jan 27 


The National Grange in Session. 








The 30th annual session of the national 
grange was opened at 11 a m, November 
12, in representatives’ hall, the capital, Lan- 
sing, Mich. There was a large attendance 
of Patrons from all sections of the country, 
but of course thousands were in attendance 
from all parts of Michigan, and scores from 
nearby states. 

National Master Jones disappointed no 
one in the strength of his address. He 
studies matters from a broad, yet con- 
servative standpoint, and knows just what 
he is talking about. The growth of the 
order during Master Jones’ administration 
has been phenomenal, and all interests have 
been thoroughly harmonized. This latter 
phase of the situation in grange work is 
most valuable for the present and future 
condition of the order. 

Patrons were congratulated on the won- 
derful degree of prosperity of the past year. 
The great farming industry is steadily as- 
serting itself, and the better class of farm- 
ers are making their influence felt. An im- 
portant part of the work of the order is in 
making the farming industry more impor- 
tant and profitable. Master Jones expressed 
the opinion that the cost-of production can 
be reduced from 10 to 25%, and the ag- 
gregate production of the farms of the 
United States increased from 50 to 100% by 
the adoption of the best methods. 

The causes of the present unsatisfactory 
conditions are many. He enumerated ex- 
cessive charges and discrimination in trans- 
portation, exorbitant storage charges, large 
commission shortages, unequal taxation, lo- 
cal and national dealing in options on 
boards of trade, trusts, adulteration of 
foods and official oppressive severity. Many 
of these causes he claimed to be fostered 
and protected by legislative enactment. 

The following recommendations in the 
line of national legislation were made: The 
extension of free rural mail delivery so as 
to place it on a par with the delivery in 
cities; postal savings banks: election of 
United States senators by popular vote; a 
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constitutional amendment giving congress 
power to regulate and control trusts and 
other combinations; enlargement of the 
powers of interstate commerce commission; 
regulation of the use of shoddy; pure food 


laws; provision for the extension of mar- 
kets for products equally with manufac- 
tured articles; enactment of an anti-trust 
law clearly defining what acts on the part 


of any corporation would be detrimental to 
public welfare; speedy construction of the 
Nicaraugua canal by the United States; 
speedy construction of a ship canal con- 
necting the Mississippi river with the great 
lakes, and the latter with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


rT 


Grange Notes. 





Grange activity is beginning to assert it- 
self in Tennessee more than for several 
years. There are three live granges in the 
state that pay dues to the national grange, 
one in east, another in west Tennessee. 
There are about 100 members that pay dues, 
Reports are to the effect that some granges 
are at work, although not reporting to 
the state or national organizations. What 
Tennessee farmers need is that some bright, 
hustling young man like Prof Soule of the 
state experiment station, reorganize the 
dormant granges, take hold of the work, 
reorganize the state grange and then turn 
it over to farmers themselves. There is a 
fine field here for some energetic, ambitious 
young man. 

NEW YORK. 

In several granges of the state the wo- 
men have organized for study and the con- 
sideration of household problems, with a 
view to putting their work on the same 
intelligent basis as that of men who are 
studying farming in a scientific manner. 
The extension department of the college of 
agriculture, Cornell university, offers a free 
reading course to the women of the state. 
Anyone interested in home work is eligible 
to membership. There may be only a half 
dozen women in some granges who can en- 
gage in it. With even this number much 
may be accomplished. Better still if the 
number is 15 or 20. It is necessary for 
someone to take the lead, interest as many 
women as possible and write for circulars 
and lessons, 


OHIO. 
Columbia county Pomona meets in Mt 
Nebo grange ,hall, November 15. Officers 


will be elected and installed. 

Bradford of Madison county won $20 on 
its grange display at the county fair. 

Rei Rathbun dedicated six new halls in 
Hardin county lately. 

Defiance county Pomong held an impor- 
tant session October 16. As the state grange 
is soon to hold its 30th annual session in De- 
fiance, plans were discussed at that meet- 
ing how best to properly receive our guests. 
The necessary committee on reception was 
appointed in sufficient numbers to have a 
detail to meet each incoming train from 
Monday noon until the last Patron arrives 
in Defiance. Prices of board and room will 
be from $1 to $1.50 per day at least two to 
occupy a room. Tuesday evening the citi- 
zens of Defiance, assisted by local Patrons, 
will give a public reception to the Ohio 
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state grange. An appropriate program will 
be arranged for the occasion. The degree 
of Pomona will be conferred in the after- 
noon of December 10 by the Defiance coun- 
ty team, in Music hall. The degree of Flora 
will be conferred in the evening of De- 
cember 10. The sessions of the state grange 
will be held in the opera house, one of the 
best arranged in the state for that pur- 
pose. The deputy master’s association will 
hold their sessions in Music hall. 

Tiverton of Coshocton county recently 
built a Warehouse. H.C. Miller was elected 
business manager. He buys goods and op- 
erates the warehouse. Fertilizer, farm im- 
plements, sugar, grain, bags, etc, are con- 
stantly kept in stock. The members prac- 
tically purchase all of their supplies and 
ship their poultry, hay, etc, through this 
channel. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
state grange will be held at Trenton in 
young men’s christian association hall, De- 
cember 3. The executive committee will 
meet with the finance committee December - 
2, at the Windsor hotel, to settle the ac- 
counts of the year. 

Hunterdon county Pomona held a special 
degree meeting at Locktown, November 13. 
The degree was conferred by Locktown de- 
gree team, and in a most accurate man- 


ner. 
KENTUCKY. 


Mr J. H. Voshell of Boone county is the 
new member of the executive committee 
of the Kentucky state grange and J. “W. 
Conner of Boone county its new treasurer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia has 41 live, flourishing 
subordinate granges, and two. district 
granges. There are about 2500 Patrons in 
the state, of which about 600 are members 
of the two district granges. The or- 
ganization is thoroughly wide awake 
and prospering. While the dues paid 
by the treasurer of the state grange 
paid by the treasurer of the state, grange 
to the treasurer of the national grange 
amounted to only about $45 last year, yet 
since that time 10 or 12 subordinafe granges 
and a district grange have been reorgan- 
ized, and the membership is very much 
larger than the records of last June show. 


Shorthorns Sell Well—At the recent 
combination sale at Dexter Park, Chicago, 
some of the leading breeders consigned first 
class animals. C, E. Blodgett, a stockman 
from Wisconsin, received an average of 
$375 for 50 animals, E. K. Thomas an aver- 
age of $265 for his stock. The highest price 
paid for a cow was $1105. The sale of 38 
head contributed by S. E. Prather & Son, 
I. N. Forbes & Son, C. C. Norton and J. 
F. Prather was very satisfactory. How- 
ever, the average was greatly reduced be- 
cause of a lack of demand for:-bulls. A to- 
tal of $13,565 was realized, or an average 
of $357 for 38 animals. Cows sold well. 








A Handsome Apple was sent recently by 
G. E. L., Columbia county, N Y. Unable 
to identify it, we referred it to the depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington. Experts 
there, after a most careful examination, 
have been unable to name the variety. 
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Farming is a Business. 
DR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





Business methods are results of educated 
and alert common sense applied to business. 
They are the ways in which successful bus- 
iness of any kind is managed. It is com- 
mon to think or speak of farming as some- 
thing quite distinct from business. We 
eften hear expressions like this: “One son 
stayed on the farm; the other went into bus- 
iness,”’ as if the two things were quite dis- 
tinct. Now “staying on the farm’ is one 
thing, but successful farming at the pres- 
ent day is a wholly different thing, and 
farming is business. 

Farming is just as real a business as 
making cotton cloth or selling steel. The 
underlying principles are alike, the general 
methods are alike, the causes of success or 
failure are the same, whether we produce 
and sell peaches or armor plate. The same 
things which take most attention in any 
factory business are exactly the things 
needed for successful farming. These are 
knowledge of what the market wants and 
when it wants it; running machinery or 
other productive force at its fullest ca- 
pacity, whenever it can be done at any 
profit; fixing exactly the cost of production; 
buying stock at the lowest rates, by paying 
cash when possible, by taking advantage of 
any competition, and by buying in as large 
quantity as is practicable; use of all waste 
er by-products, and selling products where 
*here is most demand and least supply. 

These are just the things which the bus- 
{ness farmers, as distinguished from the 
mere tiller of the soil, has to study, and 
has to determine in order to make a suc- 
cess. The man who masters these things 
is, I believe, as likely to succeed in farming 
today as in any other business; the one 
‘vvho will not or can not master them is 
bound, sooner or later, to fail. Long ago 
we were working unexhausted soils, we had 
a constantly widening market, and little or 
no competition. 

The art of agriculture was, pure and sim- 
ple, the art of growing crops—of sowing 
and reapigg. Now it is the art of meeting 
competition in our home markets from 
lands scarcely known to our forefathers, 
the art of lessening our cost of production, 
of finding out just what our cost of pro- 
duction is, and the study of market condi- 
tions to decide what we can and cannot 
profitably raise. 





Porto Rican Experimental Work Progress ing 


Late in October F. D. Gardner, in charge 
of the United States agricultural experi- 
ment station in Porto Rico, returned to 
the United States to make his annual re- 
port to the office of the experiment sta- 
tions at Washington. In an interesting way 
he discussed with an American Agricultur- 
ist representative agricultural problems 
of Porto Rico and what the experiment 
station is trying to do for agriculture in 
that section. 

How long have you been fn Porto Rico? 
was asked. I went down there a little over 
a year ago and began the work of organiz- 


ing. We made a survey of the island, be- 
coming familiar with agricultural condi- 
tions. 

Where is the station now located? We 


have a farm of over 200 acres at Mayagnez, 
on the extreme west end of the island. 
It is right near the coast, where we get 
as nearly the average conditions as pos- 
sible. The interior of the island is very 
hilly and it is difficult to secure a loca- 
tion where all conditions will be répre- 
sented. 

What kind of a climate do you have? 
Very pleasant indeed. It is not extremely 
hot. In fact, where we are located it is 
more like a summer resort than anything 
else. 

What equipment have you for the sta- 
tion work? We have put up no new build- 
ings, but the farm was provided with three 
or four, which answers very well for our 
purposes just at present. We expect to get 
an appropriation for more buildings and for 
machinery, laboratory appliances, etc. The 
department will ask this of the next con- 
gress. 

How big a force do you have? Besides 
myself I have a horticulturist, agricultur- 
ist, chemist and a coffee expert. 

What are you trying to do in the way of 
improving agficultural conditions? Up to 
date very little has been done, but it is 
our intention to show the benefits of im- 


proved machinery and better cultivation 
of the varieties already in existence. We 
also expect to do a great deal of work in 
the introduction of new crops. Just what 
we will work most with has not been de- 
cided. At present we want to devote con- 
siderable attention to the improvement of 
coffee, as this is one of our principal crops. 

Are social conditions such that Americans 
find it desirable to live in Porto Rico? Cne 
of the drawbacks, of course, is the lack of 
social life. However, there are already a 
great many Americans in the island, and 
in our little town we have an American club 
composed of 30 members. Commercial and 
agricultural interests are being developed 
and this will bring more and more Amer- 
icans and other foreigners into the country. 

Are there any chances for small investors? 
Not very many. The chief industries, as 
stated before, are coffee growing, the rais- 
ing of sugar and tropical fruits. These all 


require considerable capital, and most of 
the available agricultural land is occupied. 
Occasionally a man with a small amount 
of capital can pick up something desirable, 
but not very often. 

Do the Porto Ricans like the Americans? 
If they 


Apparently soe. do. not at heart, 
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juice is extracted. 


HOMEMADE SORGHUM EVAPORATOR IN USE IN THE 


The illustration shows one of the primitive sorghum evaporators in Marion coun 
ty, Ark. The cane first passes through a crushing mill, : 
From there it goes to the barrel shown in the center of the illus- 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 


9 cents per pound. This 


year’s crop is 
hardly up to the average because of so 
much wet weather. 

There is’: but comparatively little doing 
around Baldwinsville, Onondaga county, in 
tobacco circles. The new crop seems to be 
curing down a fine, light color, and while 
the crop is below the average as to quan- 
tity and of short length, yet the quality 
seems to promise well. The damaged leaf 
will be a very small proportion, there be- 
ing very 4ew worms the past season, and 
the frosts holding off until the latest crops 
were housed and shed dried. The outlook 
for a demand for 1902 Onondaga would 
seem to be good. E. C. Munroe, represent- 
ing the American tobacco company, has 
been buying in the Big Flats country, 
where prices for bundle goods have ranged 
at from 9 to 13 cents. Gans of New York, 
whg has done considerable business in the 
section west of us in years past, is reported 
to have rented a part of J. W. Upson’s 
uptown warehouse, the one he himself has 
used as distributing point for leaf to whole- 
salers and retailtrs, and intends to enter 
the field here. This would indicate that Mr 
Upson will confine his later business to a 
smaller sphere, and Mr Gans’ coming is 
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then into a press where the} 


tration, and afterward into the evaporator, where it is concentrated to the proper; 


consistency. 


The entire plant is a very primitive one, but a very fair quality of syrup 


can be produced by careful skimming and skilful manipulation. 


They are being 
introduction of 


they pretend that they do. 
greatly benefited by the 
American methods. 

Are the natives making any progress 
since American occupation? Yes, a great 
deal. They are good imitators and take 
readily to our innovations. If they are han- 
dled properly I think a great advance will 
be made during the next few years. Of 
course, from an American standpoint, the 
country is not very well developed, but a 
good start has been made. 

How do you like your work in the island? 
Very well indeed. I have had good health 
and am making satisfactory progress. I 
think the department of agriculture did 
wisely in establishing an experiment sta- 
tion at Porto Rico. 





The Tobacco Situation in New York State. 





This year’s crop of tobacco raised at 
Chemung is about two-thirds sold, prices 
ranging from 9 to 13% cents in the bun- 
dle. Buying was done mostly by local deal- 
ers. A few crops were bought by the 
American tobacco company. Growers have 
taken some from the poles, and with the 
return of favorable weather will finish tak- 
ing it down. While the crop is not quite 
as large in spread as some seasons, it can 
make up for that in quality and sound- 
ness, for a sounder crop is seldom found. 
There is no old tobacco in growers’ hands.— 
The American tobacco company is shipping 
from Fulton, 4400 cases to Richmond, Va. It 
is reported that they will soon begin to 
buy this year‘s crop. But lI{ttle has been 
bought to date; prices have averaged about 


gladly noted. There is no promise of early 
buying here. It is quite the custom for 
growers to sell in the bundle, and all these 
are hoping the market will open early: for 
this class. 

In American Agriculturist November § 
reference is made to Maj H. E. Alvord, who 
contended -recently that the artificial col- 
oring of pure butter is fraudulent. I con- 
tend the same thing. It is not necessary 
to color butter to produce a good quality 
that wil? find a quick sale. I have been in- 
terested more or less in dairying for many 
years. Thirty-five years of my life was 
spent upon the farm. During all that time 
there was never one ounce of butter arti- 
ficially colored. Yet there were many pack- 
ages sent to the city, which returned a gilt- 
edged price. Let the makers of pure butter 
wash their hands of artificial color, the 
Same as the makers of artificial butter. Let 
us do it with our own free good will and 
not be forced, as the makers of hog but- 
ter have been. —[L. K. King, Tioga Co, Pa. 








Do you realize that warmth is the cheap- 
est. food you can give to any animal in 


winter?—[E. N. Hanaford, New Hamp- 
shire. 
CALIFORNIA LANDS — Agricultural, 


fruit, timber, grazing and free government 
lands in California. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McKin- 
ney, Genl Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Evolution in Cranberry Traffic. 
JERSEY EXPERIENCE. 


A full cranberry crop is probably 1,000,000 
bushels. The new change of variety has 
come up—early Blacks, Howes, Macfar- 
lands, etc, and the prices vary with the vu- 
riety. Then the season's range of prizes, 
influenced by demand and supply, rang.s 
some years trom 50 cents to $3 and $4 per 
bushel. Some growers hold and sell on tie 
spring barkei, others clean out on_ the 
Christmas market. The real enemy of the 
grower is the retail store keeper. He ex- 
pects to get 100% profit, or double his 
money, and the consumer has high cran- 
berries even when the grower sells at cost. 
High prices check consumption. I have 
sold cranberries at cost, $1 per crate, or 3 
cents a quart, and the grocer has received 
6 cents a quart. Suypose he had sold ata 
profit of 1 cent a quart, he could have sod 
for me 50 to 100 bushels more berries I had 
to throw away. If I give them to the gro- 
cer at $2, or 6 cents a quart, he puts them 
out at 10 or 12 cents, and in places in ccun- 
tries at even 15 cents, and at times 20 cents. 
The consumption of cranberries is kept re- 
duced by the fancy price grocers hold them 
at. 

Now I put up honest, hand-sorted fruit, 
New Jersey standard crate. Mr Grocer will 
buy a Cod crate and some others, 26, 23 or 
30 quarts. He notes the short measure. 
Then he gets one of mine and quarts out 
and sells 32 quarts and chuckles over havirg 
made up from me what he lost on the other 
fellow’s crate, but that doesn’t make him 
derrand a new cra‘e for me from his seller. 
His profits are so big it doesn’t matter, and 
so he doesn’t bother over it. Not having 
many berries I never bother about it, al- 
though there already exists a selling com- 
pany here. 

There is 
among growers. 


practically no competition 
The Early Blacks of Col 
are dumped on the morket because they 
won't keep, and have to be_ sold. before 
Christmes. They are an inferior berry avd 
grocers are lerrnirg to te shv of them here 
and there. But they sell on color. The 
Howes also sell on. color, but they are 
good keepers. Stiil the Cod berries look 
pretty and have the right of way cn 
sale. Then come the licthter colored Jersey 
fruit, and third the Wisconsin fruit. The 
competiticn, such as it is, is not among 
individual growers, as between the three 
sections—Cod, Jersey and Wisconsin. 

The scoop question is a new change g9- 
ing on. Cod gets her crop scooped for 30 
cents a barrel, Jersey hend picts for 56 
cents a bushel. Long vines and peat bot- 
tom prevent most Jersev bogs from using 
the scoop. A barrel of Cod scooped berries 
at 30 cents a barrel, vs Jersey hand p‘cked 
$1.50 per barrel, gives Coil the advantage of 
a good profit that Jersey can’t touch. 

The grower has one, two and probably 
three commissions between him and the 
grocer, at 7% say on a $2 per crate basis, 
which equa's 14 cents to 42 cents between 
grower and grocer. How Cod disposes of 
its crop I don’t know. Scme growers spec- 
ulate on their own crep. I have known 
growers to refuse $2.5) to $2.75, holding for 
$3, and sell out in the spring at 50 cents to 
75 cents or $1 per bu, and luckv to get out 
at that. These are mostly 1000 to 2009- 
bushel men. 





Vernon, Sussex Co, Nov 18—Egegs are 27c 
p doz, at store, potatoes from 50 to 60c p 
bu. Farmers are behind with fall work, 
but have been taking advantage of the 
recent fine weather to catch up. Onions 
have about all been shipped, and growers 
have realized very satisfactory prices. The- 
odore Drew is again buying up all the 
hens he can for winter layers. The N. J. 
Lime company is short of wood, owing to 
wood being shipped to other places to take 
the place of coal. The hunting season has 
opened and the woods are filled with city 
sports, who have no respect for anyone. 
By this carelessness and ill respect for the 
farmers, the city sportsman is signing his 
sporting death warrant, as the farmers will 
all advertise their farms another season, 
and he will have to look for new fields. 


Shiloh, Cumberlard Co, Nov 17—The un- 
usually cool summer had a wonderful'y re- 
strictive influence on all forms of insect 
life. There has not been one fly this yer, 
where there are usually ten. Raspberries 
and strawberries have been picked during 





“bury 11%, 


the last fall months. Gunners were out in 
force at sunrise Nov 10. As high as 30 rab- 
bits were captured the first day by one 
party. Salem and Cumberland counties 
are full of game. We are glad gunners from 
other states now have to pay a license of 
$10 to hunt in N J. A man at Aldine has 
broken the local record at husking. A 40- 
bbl load in two hours was his record. 


Elk, Gloucester Co, Nov 18—Grain and 
grass look well. Stock generally will go 
into winter quarters in good shape. Prices 


for ferm products are g-od Sweet pota- 
toes $1.50 to $2 p bbl at railroad sta. Corn, 
45c p bu, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, 
roasting chickens 18c p Ib. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Tobacco in Northern Pennsylvania. 
W. C. GRIFFIN. 
The first week in October, buyers were 
in the Cowanesque valley, Tioga county, 
and secured several crops. Farnham of 


Addison, Bowen of Elmira, N Y, and Grey- 
bill of Lancaster, were the buyers. Sales 
ranged from 10 to 13% cents in bundle. Mr 
Price scold at 10 cents, Knox 11%, Wood- 
Wainwright 11, Mills 12 and ll, 
Orms 12%, Gerow & Ludlam 12, all of Knox- 
ville; Plunk 10, John Weeks 11%, William 
Weeks 9, George 7, Briggs 8, Seamans 11%, 
Streeter 10, Griffin 10%, all of Westfield. Mr 
Bowen of Elmira, N Y, was up the valley 
last week. Some packers have tried to use 


the results of the election to bear down 
prices, but without results. 
A few growers have taken down and 


stripped part of their crop at Knoxville and 
Elkland last month. We have not had 
weather this month to dampen tobacco so 
as to take it down. Growers in the east 
end of the Cowanesque valley raise their 
plants and set them in the fieid two weeks 
earlier than do growers in the Tioga valley 
at Westfield, consequently it is two weeks 
ahead all the way, from setting till it is 
in the bundle. 

The big flood of July 6 damaged and de- 
stroyed crops in this valley. What was not 
injured by the flood was very good. Cow- 
anesque valley raised the best crop this 
year in several years. The leaves are long 
and wide, texture fine, leaf thin and glossy, 
light color, not worm eaten, nor chanked 
by grasshoppers, excellent for wrappers and 
binders. I believe as good wrapper and 
binder tobacco is raised in the Cowanesque 
valley as in any state. Very few crops are 
grown in the Tioga river valley. This coun- 
ty raises just as good wrappers and bind- 
ers as we grow in the Cowanesque valley. 

Just as good quality tobacco is grown in 
valleys north and south side of the Cowan- 
esque valley. Troups creek empties into 
the Cowanescue at Knexville. Growers in 
that velley sell their tobacco for as much 
per pound in the bundle as growers in the 
Cowanesque valley. California creek, Mill 
creek and North Fork creeks raise A No 1 
tobacco on clay subsoil. The leaf is coarse 
and heavy, dark color. Jennison creek emp- 
ties into the Cowanesque. Fine crops are 
raiséd in that valley every year. Pride 
Brothers sold their this year’s crop for il 
to 12 cents in the bundle. One farmer who 
lives back on the hill raised his first crop 
three years ago, and sold it for 10 cents. 
Last year he got 9. 
there this year. He keeps 15 cows, three 
horses, and buys four carloads of barn ma- 
nure every year, and puts it onto his eight 
acre tobacco greund. Crooked creek is an- 
other valley in this county. It empties into 
the Tioga river at Tioga borough. Very 
many farmers raise tobacco in this valley, 
from one to ten acres. They get as high 
prices as growers in the Tioga and Cow- 
anesque valley. 

South Shenango, Crawford Co, Nov 18— 
Corn and pctatoes are short on account of 
extrerre wet. Most of corn still in field. 
Wheat looking well. Prices of dairy prod- 
ucts are quite satisfactory. Many new 
silos erected this fall. Many farmers are 
repainting their buildings and making im- 
provements, which is indicative of greater 
prosperity. ‘ 

Concord, Erie Co, Nov 17—Crops all taken 
care of. Very little corn worth husking. 
There will be several new silos built next 
year. The Corry milk condensing com- 
pany is now taking milk produced from en- 
silage, which was refused when the con- 
densory first started. There has been more 
competition between cattle buyers than us- 





No buyer has been. 
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ual, and prices have been very good gen- 
erally. Fresh cows and springers $40 to 
$50, two-year-olds, fat, $26 to $28, year- 
lings, $15 to $18, calves $7 to $12. There 
is some demand for horses and colts at a 
fair price. Potatoes are about 60% of a 
crop, and are selling at 50c p bu. Apples 
are selling at 50c to 60c p bu. Wheat and 
rye are looking fine. 

Amity, Erie Co, Nov 17—Threshing is 
now done. -Oats were an extra good crop. 
Buckwheat has yielded well. Potatoes about 
half a crop, but of good quality. Apples 
of poor quality and only half a crop. Win- 
ter wheat is looking well; considerable 
sown in this township. Real estate is 
changing owners all the time. Some public 
sales. Pork is very hgh. Late pigs $1 to 
$1.25 each. Beef still brings a good price. 
Eggs are scarce, and br ng 25 to 26c at home, 
Butter .20 to 25c, potatoes 60c, buckwheat 
60c, oats 25 to 30c, wheat 65 to 70c. 

The Pennsylvania Dairy Union will 
meet at Harrisburg Dec 10-11, instead of 9- 
11 as previously announced. The change was 
made in recognition of the fact that dairy- 
men and breeders are busy people, and we 
thought would appreciate our crowding the 
work of three days into two days. We 
will make them busy, interesting and in- 
structive days, and no dairyman within 
reasonable reach of Harrisburg can afford 
to remain away. We have secured a most 
comfortable meeting place with ample 
room for exhibits in same building. Ex- 
hibitors are invited. No charge for space. 
I have secured reduced railroad rates from 
all points in Pennsylvania. All intending 
to meet with us should write me for card 
order for ticket, good from December 6 to 
15. Visitors from other states welcome. 
Hotel rates $1.50 to $3 a day. Headquar- 
ters of the dairy union will be at Bolton 
house. The union will have the 10th and 
the breeders the llth, with one or more 
joint sessions. Among our speakers we 
have Prof E. V. Voorhees of New Jersey, 
Dr H. P. Armsby of Pennsylvania, Rev J. 
D. Detrich of Pennsylvania, Prof Harry 
Hayward of New Hampshire, with others to 
hear from and to be announced later. We 
want to give Pennsylvania dairying a 
shake-up.—[W. F. McSparran, Prest. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Nov i8s— 


Aside from some corn to husk and root 
crops to store, the season’s products are 
cared for. In a general sense the season 
has been favorable, producing satifactory 
yields, notwithstanding the extremes of 
conditions, too dry and too wet alternate- 
ly. The early hay crop was almost a fail- 
ure, but the second crop, especially clover, 
and corn with oat straw, will suffice to win- 
ter stock on most farms. Since July, rains 
have been frequent and heavy, causing 
blights, some potato rot, and sprouted grain 
in shock, and also damaging buckwheat at 
harvest time. Peaches were a failure in 
most orchards. The weather conditions 


Advertisers Bulletin. 


LEARNING BY MAIL—We are in receipt of 


the annual catalog issued by Dept 14 of the 
Home Correspondence School of Sprinefi: 11, 
Mass. This will be sent free and will prove a 
revelation to those not already familiar with 
the scope and thoroughness of the work w ivh 
this institution is doing. The courses offered 
by its several departments comprehend rear- 
ly every branch which goes to make up a 
liberal education or to prepare for the var'ous 
pursuits and purposes of life. Of great inter- 
est to our readers should be found the spe- 
cial courses in agriculture under Prof Brooks, 
of horticulture under Prof Bai'ey, and acri- 
cultural bacteriology condueted by Prof Conn, 
an opportunity being thus offered of receiv- 
ing instructions from the very foremost m n 
in their respective lines. One of our eit rs 
has had the pleasure of going all ovr tte 
work of the Home Correspondence Scto 1, 
and being as we are, intimately acquainted 
with this institution, and the men who are 
behind it, we heartily recommend it to all our 
readers. 





THE MUSIC OF THE CIRCULAR SAW 
is a merry one this fall, not only in lumber- 
ing regions, but also in village and form, 
owing to the unusual demand for firewood. 
The Farquhar portable s.wmil's adv rt’sed 
elsewhere in American Agriculturist, mee+ the 
wants of all and are well worth considering 
before vou buy. They are made in sven 
sizes, with various appliances suited to eve y 
condition of work. The combination of en- 
gine and mill is excellent. Send at ore> to 
the A. B. Farquhar Co, of York, Pa, fer ‘h-ir 
free illustrated catalog of farm machinery 
and implements. 
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neglect, yellows left go un- 
checked, curculio, and borers undisturbed, 
are matters to which the average farmer 
and would-be peach grower pays little at- 
tention here. As a consequence the boom 
is dying out, along with the trees, and the 
profits made were by tree agents and nur- 
serymen. In consequence of the miners’ 
strike during the summer months, sales 
were restricted, with a demand only for 
absolute necessities; consequently business 
of all kind was dull, and prices for per- 
ishable products ruled, low. Under normal 
conditions, when the miners are employed, 
the anthracite fields afford a market for all 
kinds of merchandise and farm products. 
Bloom, Columbia Co, Nov 17—Corn crop 
above the average in quality and quantity. 
Warm, wet weather has retarded proper 
curing, but furnished exceptional opportu- 
nity for gathering. Growing wheat looks 
very promising. Seeding was earlier than 
usual this year, as the early sown wheat 
last season yielded best. Tomatoes were 
a large crop and brought $7 to $9 p ton at 
the canning factory. Buckwheat was a 
very large crop, but was caught in the 
rainy season and much damaged. Farmers 
appear very much encouraged at the re- 
sults of the year’s work and are ready to 
go into winter feeling good and contented. 


Hickory, Lawrence Co, Nov 17—Corn is 
getting ready to crib. About 50% of a full 
crop, and worth ic p Ib. Oats 40c, wheat 
80c, potatoes 50c. Apples a fair crop, worth 
$1.50 p bbl. Butter 30c, eggs 30c p doz, hay 
$12 p ton. Fall seeding that was got into 
good shape is making fine growth and 
never looked better. 


NEW YORK. 


Live Topics Discussed by Farmers. 
JOHN B. DAY, SECRETARY. 


57° 


and general 


The November meeting of the Bedford 
farmers club was held at Bedford Station, 
Westchester county, N Y, last week. Ru- 
dolph E. Schrimer and Joseph C. Baldwin, 
Jr, were elected members. A_ vote of 
thanks was tendered the American Agri- 
culturist for a copy of the excellent photo- 
graph of the club members at the last 
meeting. Preliminary to the general sub- 
ject better roads was discussed. Charles 
Haines thought the dirt roads would re- 
main in. much better condition if farmers 
and others were required to live up to the 
law and put on wide tires. He uses six- 
inch tires on his wagons and eight-inch 
on his ox-carts. With the latter he says 
he can get on sod or grass land without 
. ever cutting it up. 

It was thought the game laws were 
rather slack. Mr Harris said he did not 
allow hunters on his place and tried to 
preserve all the birds he could. The woods 
and fields are full of hunters and sports- 
men. Albert Hobby said he counted 100 
gun shots last Sunday from his home. It 
was thought that farmers should do more 
toward protecting the birds by keeping 
hunters off their places. A member asked 
about sowing grain in chicken yards. It 
was thought that wheat could be sown 
yet this fall, but it would not do to turn 
fowls on it before next May. 

The subject for the day, Planks or cement 
for stable floors, was introduced by Merritt 
M. Clark. He said it was the first cost of 
cement above that of plank for the floor 
of a cow stable that had prevented its more 
general use. Now that cement was getting 
cheaper and plank dearer, a general change 
in favor of cement was here. In durability, 
cleanliness, saving. of manure and from 
a sanitary point of view, cement floors were 
greatly superior to wood. One great ob- 
jection, he said, is that cement is hard and 
cold, but the barn should be warm enough 
to offset, and plenty of bedding should be 
used. The surface should be rough by the 
use of coarse sand or fine gravel. Con- 
crete, he thought, was not necessary for a 
foundation if the ground was hard. Two 
and a half inches of cement is thick enough. 
If a break should occur, dig out cement 
the full depth and refill. If bedding is not 
used freely on a cement floor, inch board 
can be laid on it. A very good floor is a 
cement gutter, a foot wide plank for hind 
feet and well packed clay in front. Mr 
Clark uses one part cement to four of sharp 
sand. He drops two bushels sawdust and 
the droppings from the horses in the gutter 
every day. Edward 3 Barrett said it was 


a constant surprise to him to find how 
much liquid manure a cement floor saved 
for him. He considers it is of more value 
than the solid material. His floor has been 
used by horses and cows for eight years 
with. little or no cost for repairs. It is still 
in good condition at present. 
Known to Many Readers of American 
Agriculturist is Halsey E. Harris. He was 
born on a farm in 
northeastern New 
York and is thor- 
oughly familiar with 
all phases of farm 
life. For the past 15 
years he has paid 
particular attention 
to truck and market 
gardening. He is 
thoroughly familiar 
with the various 
crops as well as the 
best methods of cul- 
ture and fertilization. As a_ subscrip- 
tion representative of American Agri- 
culturist he has traveled extensively in New 
York and Pennsylvania. He is now at work 
in the Keystone state, where he has many 
friends, making the usual canvass for us. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Nov 18—Season of 
harvest is past and on the whole it has been 
about one of the poorest crop years for a 
long time. Farmers have suffered more 
from too much rain than with too little. 
There was a fair hay crop, but it was se- 
cured in poor condition. Oats were the only 
big crop and were secured in good shape, 
with little or no. rain. Buckwheat was 
about one-half crop, with very little sown, 
probably not 25% as much as usual. Pota- 
toes about one-half crop, price now 50c on 
cars, and not yet all dug. Corn not 20% of 
a crop. Some got fair corn crop, but where 
one did, 50 got no corn at all. One redeem- 
ing feature of the season has been that farm 
products have sold for good prices. Quite 
a demand for cows. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, Nov 19—Meadows 
and pastures look well; land in good shape 
for plowing. S. N. Gould’s cheese factory 
is closed for the season, also D. Walrath’s 
and A. E. Helmer’s. This brings much 
more milk to the winter factory, which is 
paying a good price. Butter 25c, eggs 25c. 
Many farmers have not threshed yet; grain 
turns out well. 


South Salem, Westchester Co; Nov 19— 
Corn is a fine crop, and of very good qual- 
ity. Old corn is $1.50 to $1.65 p bag. There 
is still much corn husk. Oats are 
$1.10 to $1.20 p bag. Considerable rye and 
buckwheat raised around here, and were 
very good crops, bringing good prices. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Fresh milch cows are in demand and few 
are offered. Van Norden has a fine crop of 
turnips, about 3000 bus and the cows and 
sheep are enjoying them. They are retail- 
ing at about 50c p bu in Danbury. Eggs 
are scarce and in demand for 32 to 33c p 
doz. Many hens are moulting and conse- 
quently there are few eggs. 

Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Nov 17—Plow- 
ing well along. Some corn out yet. No fall 
sowing here, or not enough to note. Feed 
is still light.. Corn meal $28 p ton, bran $20. 
Potatoes bring 50c p bu, butter 23 to 24c, 
eggs 25c, pork 7% to 8c 1 w. Cows are the 
dependence here. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Nov 18—Owing 
to so much wet weather, farmers are late 
with work. Potatoes dre a very small crop. 
Many beans were badly damaged by rain. 
Beans are bringing $2 to $2.25, apples at $1 
to $1.50 p bbl, wheat 70c, oats 30 to 35c, po- 
tatoes 50c p bu, butter 20 to 25c p Ib. 


State Dairymen’s Association will hold 
its general sessions of the forthcoming an- 
nual meeting at Jamestown, Dec 9-12, in 
the city hall. The exhibition of apparatus 
and dairy products and other material of 
interest to dairymen will be in convention 


- hall, which will provide ample space for all 


exhibitors. Sec Hall is completing his ar- 
rangements for the meeting. Mr Hall has 
left no stones unturned and dairymen will 
be given a rare treat at Jamestown. Be 
sure and go! 

Hamilton, Madison Co, Nov 19—Fall 
plowing is the order of the day on ground 
that is not too wet. Corn mostly husked 
and about one-half a crop. Potatoes all 
dug, and about one-quarter of a crop. Eggs 
and poultry high and scarce. Not much 
demand for milch cows and dry stock. Hay 
plentiful, but of poor quality. Good hay 
selling at $10 at the barn. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, Nov 
fine, yielding 30 to 50 
Buckwheat good crop. Not 
corn. There are some empty silos, while 
none are full. Hay crop was poor, owing 
to the poor condition in which it was se- 
cured. Only a small amount is suitable for 
baling. Dairying has paid unusually well 
the past season. Eggs 25c p doz, butter 
25c p lb. Cows $20 to $30 p head. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co, Nov 19—Farmers 
are through digging potatoes, the yield be- 
ing 15 to 25 bus p acre. A great many 
fields have not been dug. This has been 
a very hard year on farmers, there being 
almost an entire failure, with the excep- 
tion of oats, and while they have yielded 
35 to 55 bus p acre, machine measure, they 
will weigh 20 to 24 lbs p bu. There is a 
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WINTER PROTECTION OF FRUIT TREES FROM SUNSCALD. 


In many sections trees and plants often require extra protection to enable them 


to do well. 


The method here illustrated is simple and effective. 


The base of the tree 


is banked with earth to keep mice away from the trunk, and to prevent whipping by 
the wind. Cornstalks are then tied with hay rope or cheap twine on the trunks and 
main branches to prevent sun scald. The picture shows how it is done at the Minne- 
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shortage in the ensilage crop; not one silo 
in 20 was filled to its full capacity. Fat 
hogs are bringing a good price, but there 
are not many for sale. Butter 27c, eggs 27c, 
pork 9c d w, buckwheat $1.25 p 100. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co, Nov 18—Corn 
nearly all husked; about 75% of a crop. 
Threshing mostly done. Wheat very good, 
oats extra. Potatoes good, but rotting bad- 
ly in some sections. Buckwheat an average 
crop, much grown after cutting. Haverly 
Bros have been rushed with cider making 
for a long time. Not much plowing done. 
Winter grain looking well. Butter 20c, eggs 
24c, potatoes 50c, corn 90c, wheat 80c, quar- 
ter of beef 4 to 6c, pork Tc. 

The Fruit Growers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Buffalo January 7-8, 
1903. The dates given last week were in- 
correct. For information about exhibits, 
program and membership, write F. E. Dow- 
ley, Fayetteville, N Y. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 18—Fall sown 
grain looking well; also grass. Cauliflower 
a short crop, with large acreage and low 
prices; very few being cut for pickles. Brus- 
sels sprouts are doing well both in yield 
and price. Seed cabbage small, but even 
in growth, and if cold weather holds off 
will make fine stock to carry over winter. 
Corn husking well advanced, but an im- 
mense amount in the field yet; quality ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

Cranberry Growing receives considera- 
ble attention in’ the vicinity of Manorville, 
Riverhead, Calverton, etc. During the past 
season George W. Davis harvested about 
6000 crates, or one-fourth less than usual. 
He has increased the acreage, which in a 
full year should yield crops of 10,000 to 12,000 
crates. Mr Davis was the first to grow 
cranberries on L I, according to up-to-date 
methods. Mr E. L. Brown grows about 
3000 crates, John L. Perkins and Sylvester 
Woodhull each substantially the same quan- 
tity. ‘“‘There is very little suitable land on 
L I for cranberry culture,’ writes George 
W. Davis of Manorville. 


MARYLAND. 








Denton, Caroline Co—Farmers hurrying 
to get through with corn husking. New 
corn in the ear 50c p bu, potatoes 50c, sweet 
potatoes 40c p bu, butter 20c p lb, eggs 24c 
p doz, pork $8 p 100, d w, Kieffer pears 
20c p bskt, poultry 10c p Ib. 

Dunkirk, Calvert Co—Corn husking is 
progressing, but much is damaged from 
damp, warm weather. Yield is poor, only a 
few report good yields. Wheat is growing 
rapidly. Tobacco stripping is in progress; 
crop is well cured. 


Faulkner, Charles Co, Nov 18—Owing to 
severe drouth in parts of this county, the 
later corn is very short, though early 
planted has made a fair crop. Heavy rains 
during Sept and early in Oct interfered with 
wheat seeding, making it late. Since that 
time and up to the present, weather con- 
ditions have favored the seeding and ger- 
minating of wheat. No new corn yet of- 
fered for sale. 

Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, Nov 17— 
Wheat seeding about finished. Corn most 
all husked and harvested. Crop very good. 
Fall work well along. 


Of Interest to Fruit Growers—The pro- 
gram for the next meeting of the Maryland 
state horticultural society has been, com- 
pleted by Sec Quaintance. As formerly, the 
meeting will be held in Dushane post hall, 
Baltimore. The date of meeting is Dec 18- 
19. The prospects are now for a very large 
attendance. The fruit exhibit will. be very 
interesting, though possibly not so large-as 
last year, owing to a considerable short- 
age in the apple crop, which necessarily 
constitutes the bulk of a fruit exhibit at 
this time of the year. Mr Quaintance says 
he is getting along splendidly in the state 
work and there is a great awakening to 
the need of the spray pump in growing good 





OREGON LANDS—Two million acres of 
free government lands in Oregon. Also 
fruit, timber, grain and ‘grazing lands. For 
full particulars address G. M. McKinney, 
Gen! Immigration Agt, Southern Pacific Ry, 
238 Clark St, Chicago.—[Adv. 


FARM 


AND MARKET 


fruit. This is particularly true in the con- 
trol of the San Jose scale, and he is much 
gratified at the way the people are taking 
hold of the work. As a result of consid- 
erable experimentation, the lime, sulphur 
and salt wash has been found very effective, 
the present year, and the state officials are 
going to recommend it with considerable 
confidence this year. Prof Austin, the new 
associate horticulturist from Alabama, 
seems to be taking hold of the work in an 
experienced way. e 

Colra, Cecil Co—Corn crop’ the heaviest 
it has been for years; it is now being 
husked in nice cond.tion. Early sown wheat 
looks weil, and the later, sown after to- 
matoes, is green on the fields. Grass is 
short on the fields that should make next 
season’s hay crop. A good stand of red 
clover is very rare and many fields have 
been reseeded to get the clover and timothy 
on them again. Some are without any grain 
crop. Pasturage has been abundant on old 
sod. 


GEORGIA. 


A New Yorker’s Southern Dairy Farm. 


GEORGE DILLON, BIBB COUNTY, GA. 





Although a native of New York state, I 
have lived in thé south about 16 years. I 
find dairying here requires about the same 
care and attention it does in the north. The 
winters, however, are less severe, requir- 
ing less expensive barns and care for cat- 
tle. My stock are registered Jerseys of the 
St Lambert strajn. I put up 400, tons of 
silage each year and have been using a 
silo for 15 years. I could not afford to be 
without one. To a cow in full flow of milk 
I feed about 40 pounds of silage, eight to 
ten pounds of pea vine hay, four pounds 
bran, two pounds corn meal, and about two 
pounds cottonseed meal. On this ration, I 
have cows milking 53 pounds a day. I 
raise all my feed except wheat bran and 
cotton meal. 

My farm produces about 20 tons cf green 
corn per acre for silage. This is cut and 
put in late in June. I then sow the same 
land in peas and if the fall is favorable 
they make from two to three tons of good 
peavine hay per acre. I consider this equal 
to the best clover. My herd averages about 
150 gallons of milk daily. This is bottled 
and delivered at Macon at 8 cents per quart. 
Jerseys seem to do well in this climate. I 
have no trouble in selling all the milk I 
can produce at this price, while the product 
of some of our larger milking breeds brings 
only 5 cents per quart. With the many ad- 
vantages we have here by reason of climatic 
conditions, etc, I believe in a few years 
Georgia butter, like Georgia peaches, will 
find its way into northern markets. 


Worth Co—Crops nearly all gathered, 
and most of cotton sold. It will probably 
prove an average year, except in cotton, 
which was badly damaged by rust. 


—— 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Pittsburg, 80 cars of cattle were re- 
ceived Monday of this week, the market 
displayed a strong tone and prices ruled 
10@15e higher. Veal calves steady, good 
to choice $6@8.25, fair to common 3@5.50. 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, #6 10@635 Poor to good fat bulls.2 75@4 10 
Good. 1299 to 1300)bs, 565@5 9 Poor to good fat cows, 2 @410 


Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibe, 8 904 50 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@470 
Common,;700 to 900 lbs, 275@825 Beiognacows,phd 7 0G 1500 
Rough, half fat, 400@4 60 Ves) calves, 7 OO@S 25 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@500 F'’sh cows & springers,25 00G@5500 


Hogs active and prices made a slight ad- 
vance. Monday of this week 70 double 
decks were received. Prime heavy hogs 
sold at $6.50@6.55 p 100 les, medium weights 
6.35@6.45, yorkers 6.30@6.35, good pigs 6.25 
@6.35. Sheep only fairly active. Monday’s 
receipts were 25 double decks. Good __ to 
prime wethers brought 3.20@3.85, mixed 
wethers and ewes. 2.50@3, culls 1.75@2.25, 
good to choice lambs 5@5.35, fair to good 
4.50@5, culls 3@4.25. 

At . Buffalo,. cattle market weaker and 
prices 15 to 25c lower than late last week 
on best steers, cows and heifers. Good to 
fancy steers $6.65@6.85 p 100 lbs, good to 
prime export 6.45@6.65, medium to fair 1100- 
1200 Ibs 5@5.20. Butchers and native cattle 
quiet, fat dry fed steers 1050 to 1175 Ibs, 
4.60@4.85, fair to choice fat heifers 3.25@ 
4.85, prime fat cows 4@4.15, west- 
ern cows 3.50@3.75, fat bulls 3.80 
@4, handy butcher bulls 3.50@3.75, - fat, 
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smooth, young oxen 4.50@5.75, choice feed- 
ing steers 4.40@4.60, fancy large fresh 
milch cows 45@55 ea, fair to good 30@40, 
springers 35@30. Veal calves in fair re- 
quest and steady, stricthy choice 8.25@8.50 
p 100 lbs, good to selected 7@7.50, common 
to light 5.50@6.50. Hogs steady to firm and 
prices 5 to 10c higher on medium to heavy’ 
weights. Mondays receipts were 200 double 
decks. Good weight yorkers 6.15@6.25 p 100 
Ibs, light weight 6.10@6.20, good medium) 
weights 6.45@6.55, good to choice heavy! 
6.40@6.55; good pigs 6@6.25. Sheep and! 
lambs in liberal supply and market ruled’ 
easier, with prices a shade lower. Good 
to choice wethers 3.75@4, fair to extra 2.75 
@3.40, fair to choice ewes 3@3.20, heavy 
export 3.25@3.50. Good to choice lambs 4.80. 
@4.90, common to light 4@4.40, Canada 
larnbs 4.65@4.85. ; 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK-—At Buffalo, apples easy 


under light demand, potatoes steady to 
firm, poultry not especially active, eggs 
strong. Strictly fresh eggs 24@24%c p doz, 
cold storage 21c, choice young turkeys 114%c 
p lb 1 w, chickens 10@10%c, fowls 9c, ducks 
11@12c, geese 8@10c, roosters 7@8c, squabs 
30@40c p pair, turkeys 12c p lb d w, chick- 
ens 10%@l1lc, ducks 12@l5ic, geese 8@12c, 
No 1 white potatoes 55c p bu, Va sweets $1.60 
@1.75 p bbl, Jersey 250@2.75, homegrown 
onions 55@60c p bu, choice storage 60@70ce, 
celery 15@25c p doz, cabbage 1@2 p_ 100, 
Hubbard squash 20@25 p ton. Apples, 
King 2@2.25 p bbl, Snow 3@3.50, Greening 
2@2.25, Duchess 1.50@1.75, Kieffer pears 1.25 
@1.50, hickory nuts 2.50@3, marrow beans 
2.75@3, pea 2.50@2.60, red kidney 2.85@2.90. 
No 1 timothy hay 15@15.50 p ton, No 2 14@ 
14.50, clover 12.50@13, rye straw 7.50@8, oat 
6@6.50. 

At Rochester, potatoes sell readily at 65 
@70c p bu, offerings are large and quality 
first class. Celery 25@40c p doz, lettuce 18 
@20c, parsnips 35@40c p bu, carrots 30c, on- 
ions 70@7ic, turnips 30@35c, Va sweet po- 
tatoes 3.50 p bbl, cabbage 1@1%%c p hd, cau- 
liflower 30@80c p doz, Hubbard squash $20 
p ton, spring chickens 14@15c p lb d w, 
ducks 15@16c, fowls 10@12c, turkeys 15@16c,' 
geese 12@l4c, fresh eggs 26@27c, cold stor-| 
age 22@23c. Red wheat 70@72c p bu, new 
oats 32@34c, barley 68c, corn 70c, patent 
spring flour 4.50@5 p bbl, winter 4.25, mid-! 
dlings 22@23 p ton, bran 19@20, hay 10@16,) 
straw 9@11. i 

At Albany, apples dull, eggs scarce and 
high. Fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, chickens 10@, 
lic, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 10@11c, geese 9@ 





l0c, fresh eggs 38@40c p doz, cold storage: 


22@24c. Potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, sweet 3@ 
3.25, white onions 3@4, red 1.50@1.75, yellow 
1.75, cabbage 1.50@2 p 100, pea beans 2.45@ 
2.50 p bu, medium 2.40@2.45, cauliflower 1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, squash 1@1.25, carrots 50@75c. 
Apples 1@1.50 p bbl, cranberries 7@8. Buck- 
wheat 62@64c p bu, corn 70@72c, oats 34@ 
36c, rye 61@63, bran 18@18.50 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 27@27.50, linseed meal 27.50@ 
28.50, middlings 20@22.50, corn meal 26.50@ 
27, loose hay 12@17, baled timothy 15@17, 
oat straw 8@9, rye 13@13.50. Milch cows 40@ 
60 ea, veal calves 7.50@8 p 100 Ibs, hogs 
6@7. . 

At Syracuse, poultry market strong, sup> 
ply light. Fowls 9@10c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
15@16c, ducks 138c, dressed fowls 14c, tur- 
keys 19@20c, ducks 18c, fresh eggs 25@26c, 
cold storage 24c. Potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
yellow oniens 60@70c, turnips 25@40c, beets 
40c, parsnips 50c, Marrow beans $2.75@2.85,) 
medium 2.30@2.50. Apples, Baidwin 60@70c; 
p bu, Greening 60@80c, Duchess pears 1,! 
Kieffer 90c, Concord grapes 15@18c p 5-lb 
bskt, Niagara 18@20c. Buckwheat 45 p ton,/ 


“corn 70c p bu, oats 36c, bran 17 p ton, cot- 


tonseed meal 27, linseed meal 28, gluten 
meal 27, gluten feed 22.50, middlings 18@21, 
corn meal 25, loose hay 10@14, baled tim- 
othy 9@12, alfalfa 9@11, oat straw 6@8, rye 
8@10. 

At Watertown, a good trade in potatoes, 
eges scarce, beans quiet. Prime eastern po- 
tatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, western 1.50@2, mar- 
row beans 2.75, medium 2.45, red kidney 3.10 
@3.20, onions 75@80c, cabbage 4@6c p head, 
Hubbard squash 1%@2c p lb. Fowls 7@8c 
Pp lb 1 w, chickens 8@9c, turkeys 10c, lambs 
4@4%c, hogs 5%c, steers 5@6c. Oats 32c p 
bu, wheat 76@78c, rye 56c, clover hay 7@9 p 
ton, timothy hay 10@12, oat straw 4@5, corn 
meal 28, ground oats 28, bran 19@21, mid- 
dlings 20@21, screenings 1, gluten meal 31, 
oil meal 31@82. 
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Six Months’ Educational Butter Test Reviewed. 


72 


at the receut Milwaukee 
national creamery butter 
the champion in the 
educational test in butter making was 
John Sollie of Minnesota, with an average 
seore of 98.12 points in a possible 100. His 
monthly scores were: May 98.5, June 97.5 
July 98.5, August 935, September 95.15, Oc- 
tober 98. 

In commenting on 


As brought out 
meeting of the 
makers’ association, 


this test at the but- 
termakers’ convention in Milwaukee, Mij 
H. E. Alvord stated that the number of 
original entries for the tests was 512 and 
the number of tubs of butter received and 
scored in each monthly test was: May 
484, June 439, July 416, August 393, Septem- 
ber 3:7, October 405. The number of par- 
ticipants sending butter to be scored at 
every test was $26 and the number send- 
ing to one or more of the tests was 464. 
Of the 512 who entered, 186 lack one or 
more contributions. Eleven sent butter in 
May only, one in June only, five in July 
only and 48 did not send butter at all. Of 
the 138 who sent butter once or more, but 
not every time, 27 ranked as extras, 108 
as firsts and three as seconds. 
JUN®& BUTTER KEEPING BEST. 

The records still are very incomplete. 
May selections were held at the temp:ra- 
ture of commercial cellars and scored four 
times, or once every four or five weeks. 
The last time in September. Junes were 
partly in cellars and partly in freezers. 
The frezen butter not yet disturbed. The 
rest of June scoreg three times; the last 
time in late September. 

Every tot of May butter lost more 
less quality during the four months, as 
was to be expected. Comparing the first 
and last of these May scorings, the loss is 
found to range from 4 to 30 full points. 
Among the June lots in cellars, two tubs 
scored each two full points, more at the 
end of three months, than at the begin- 
ning, both of these gains being from 82 
to 84. The range in losses on these June 
lots is from 0 to 19 points. From among 
100 records of the June butter in cellars 
which I examined, two lots had gained in 
their score, 51 had lost less than ten po nts 
each, 41 from ten to 14 points, and six had 
lost 15 points or more, but none as much 
as 20 points. It is thus seen that the 
June butter is keeping much better than 
the May butter, as might be expected. 

WEAK POINTS IN TEST, 

The tests are too near together, there is 
too much work in management, and they 
are too frequent or continuous for’ the 
scorer. There is not enough difference in 
the season and conditions for the best re- 
sults in instruction. Eight times in the 
year would be quite enough, and once every 
two mpnths, or six in all, might do as 
well 

Too many of those entering fall out. Of 
the 512 who promised, 48 sent no butter, 
almost 10% Of the 464 sending one or 
more times, 138, or 30%, did not send every 
time. Those who began but fell out were 
not by any means the poor makers, be- 
cause of the 138 so far as scored the butter 
of 27 ranked extras; 108 as firsts, and only 
3 as seconds. Only about 62% of all who 
filed entry papers contributed to all of the 
six tests. 

The tests are doubtless helpful and worth 
repeating, with sundry improvements. Some 
plan is needed for more prompt shipments. 
The incidental expenses are considerable, 
and the labor immense. The association is 
fortunate in its secretary, but should not 
depend upon such an amount of gratuitous 
labor again. 


or 


A Banner Guernsey Cow. 
EZRA MICHENER, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


cow, Mary Marshall, 
She was born April 


I bred the Guernsey 
for just what she 
8, 1891. Her dam, Miss Woodford 2447, was 
an extra good cow. She made 14 pounds 
butter with second calf in seven days. Her 
G dam, Hattie Woodward 635, was a very 
good cow, and a noted prize winner in the 
show ring. She also traces back on the 
dam’s side to the great bull Imp Sir Cham. 
pion 38, Imp Comadore, and the cow Imp 
Minstrell 46. She gets the blood of the 
bull Imp Alexander 327 on both sides, as 
will be noticed. She is closely inbred. This 
doubling up of Imp Alexander is a very 
strong point in her as he was 


pedigree, 
considered by Thomas M. Harvey the best 


is. 


are all anxious to close out. 


bull calf imported up to that time. I used 
him in my herd and like many others parted 
with him before I Knew his real worth. He 
never sired a cow that woul@ not make 12 
pounds butter per week without forcing. 

Mary Marshall has had six calves; five 
heifers and one bull. The bull is now 

wned by Dr E. P. Turner of Maine. She 
was bred to come in at the right time for 
the model dairy test if wanted, and was 
always fed and cared for exactly as the 
ather members of the herd. Her last calf 
was dropped April 15, 1901. Her milk has 
always tested high in butter fat, varying 
from 4.75 to 7%, according to length of 
time in milk. Her best week, ending May 
21, at Buffalo, she made 16.22 pounds esti- 
mated butter. Before I sent hef to the Pan 
American the feed in connection with pas- 
ture, was wheat bran, ground corn. and 
wheat. The corn and wheat was ground 
together equal parts by weight, and mixed 
with three times its bulk with wheat bran. 
From 4 to 8 quarts of this mixture was 
fed to each cow. Wheat is less expensive 
here than corn, and is therefcre ground and 
fed in this manner. 

If a cow does not like what is placed be- 
fore her she will not give the quantity of 
milk one likes to see. Feed cut ¢orn fod- 
der twice a day in winter mixed with the 
meal in the form of a mess. The noon 
meal consists of hay. My cows are let out 
twice a day in winter for water. The sta- 
bles are cleaned while they are out. I 
think they get all the exercise needed. 

[This splendid cow was the grand prize 
winner in the test at the model dairy, 
standing at the head of all breeds. An ex- 
cellent photograph of her was given in 
American .Agriculturist last year.—Ed.] 


——— 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange prime re- 
mains at 3\4c p qt and should the weather 
not improve there may be an attempted 
reduction at the regular meeting of direc- 
tors on the last Wednesday of the month. 
West of the Hudson the surplus sold for 
$1.55 a can. 

Revised official figures show that during 
October the New York Central, long haul, 
carried to market 143,955 cans of milk and 
6021 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city, for the week ending Nov 15, were as 


follows: 
Milk 


27,962 
11,444 


Cream 


Susquehanna 

West Shore 

Lackawanna 

N Y Central (long haul) 
N Y Central (Harlem) 
RN Sie cies cao acne Sano Raa 
ee errr 
Homer Ramsdell line....... 
New Haven 

Other sources 





oh 192,886 
27,555 
oc cece 00 198,061 


Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 17—Several factory 
men closed out their season’s make to-day, 
while others did not come to market, pre- 
ferring to wait until the last day and then 
close out their entire stock. The cheese 
sold is late October make and some of it 
even as late as November. This accounts 
for the fact that large sizes have not ad- 
vanced in price. At least two lots of large 
are cheese that were contracted for 
a month ago, ‘when the buver took the rest 
of the season’s make at 11%c. Factorymen 


Daily average 
Last week 


Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 307 bxs at 11%c: large white, 80 at 
11%c; small white, 419 at 11%c; small col- 
ored, 1275 at 11%c; total, 2131 bxs, against 
5800 last year. Sales on curb, 425 small at 
— 200 large at 11%c, 100 ‘arge at 
2c. 

Creamery butter 22 pkes at 241%4c, 800 1-lb 
prints at 25c, 98 pkgs at 27c. ‘ 

Strawberry Plants Wented—c. G. M., 
Pennsylvania: Write any nurseryman ad- 
vertising in these columns for their price 
lists and @atalogs. Seme of our advertis- 
ers make a specialty of strawberry plants, 
but any of them can furnish you what you 
desire. 


MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


Renewed interest has been shown in Cal- 
ifornia hops. Sales of about 500 bales Rus- 
sian Rivers were made last week to ex- 
porters at 24% to 25% cents per pound f o b. 

Conservative New York dealers estimate 
that 60% of the Pacific coast crop and 5)% 
of the New York state crop have passed 
out of growers’ hands. 

Washington hop growers are disappointed 
.over the yield, which was one-fifth below 
what was expected. Dry weather pre- 
vented the hops from maturing. 

The domestic receipts and exports 
imports (foreign) of hops at New 
compare as follows: 

Week Cor week Since 

ending last year. Sept l, 

Oct 31. 02 
25,160 17,413 


and 
York 


Domestic receipts...5,466 4,937 
Exports to Europe..1,846 1,636 4.310 4.180 
Imp’ts from Europe 945 199 3,500 842 
LATFST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1201 
N Y state choice..36@38 @i5% 
WETMNE «2 ccccceve os deepee @13% 
medium 29@32 @13 
Pac coast, choice..30@32 @15% 
pe 26@28 12 @13 
Olds 7@12% 1%@5 2@ 6 
German 30 @35 35@40 
At New the market continues 
firm, much interest being shown by brew- 
ers and dealers. The rapid movement of 
hops is unabated as a comparison of re- 
ceipts, etc, shows. Imports from Europe 
are noticeably large. 


New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobles:ill: The market 
has been very firm and not especially ac- 
tive. France Brothers have so!d some hops 
to J. H. Tator at 35 cents. Most growers 
demand more than this for strictly choice 
hops. 

FRANKLIN Co—Malone: S. B. Skinner, who 
raised 250 bales, has sold 100 bales choice 
at about 38 .cents, and will hold the re- 
mainder for higher prices. 

OtsEGo Co—Cooperstown: It is reported 
that Mr Kinne sold 90 bales last week to 
an exporter at 37 cents, and that 30 bales 
were also sold for export at 36% cents. 

ScHOraARIE Co—Blenhcim: No hops sold 
in the town. One man offered 28 cents only. 

Oregon. 

The Oregon hop crop is all in, and it 
amounts to 85,000 bales, 25,000 of ‘which have 
been contracted, leaving 60,000 bales in 
growers’ hands, for which they will receive 
from 20 to 25 cents per pound. The weather 
for picking was ideal, and the crop one of 
the cleanest and best ever grown. The 25,- 
000 bales contracted at from 10 to 12 cents, 
and the 60,000 bales worth from 20 to 25 
cents per pound, will bring Oregon hop 
growers in the neighborhood of $3,000,000. 
The cost of growing and marketing the 
crop is about $60 per acre, leaving an aver- 
age net profit of over $100 per acre to the 
grower.—{J. I. 


1900 
20@21 
18@20 
16@18 
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MICHIGAN. 

Essex Co—The keepers of cows in this 
county have been made the victim of a 
clever swindle. Recently a representative 
of a company which makes a new style of 
rilk can appeared in the county and 
claimed that his can was especially val- 
uable from the fact that changes in tem- 
perature would not affect the milk it con- 
tained. In summer or winter the milk in 
the can would remain’ at the same tem- 
perature. Many farmers bought these cans, 
paying high prices for them. As soon as 
they were delivered the agent disappeared 
and the farmers found after a few days’ 
trial that the milk soured in these new 
cans as rapidly as in the old-fashioned 
ones. Upon investigation it was found 
that the only difference between the new 
cars and the old ones was that a thick 
layer of sawdust was placed between the 
outer and inner lining. An attempt will be 
made to locate the agent and prosecute 
him. 

Huron Co—tThere is no abatement of the 
floods which have occurred at frequent in- 
tervals since early in June. The potato and 
bean crops ‘almost a complete failure. Po- 
tatoes were blighted before growth was 
completed, and nearly all rotted before dig- 
time, excepting a few that grew on 
sandy land. 
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Pennsylvania’s Shade Grown Crop. 





MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS REPORTED FOR 
THE GROWTH AND CURE OF THE CROP AT 
MARIETTA BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
The experiment of raising tobacco under 

cover, conducted by the Pennsylvania de- 

partment of agriculture on the farm of Dr 

H. M. Alexander, at Marietta, is indeed 

most satisfactory.: If the tobacco comes 

through the process of fermentation as is 
expected, large numbers will take up this 
new method of culture, 

During the period of growth, there was 
much speculation as to whether it would 
pay the ordinary farmer to go to the ex- 
tra expense necessary to cover his fields. 
All was guess work then, but now since 
the tobacco has been taken from the poles 
and weighed, the managers of the station 
are able to give figures comparing the re- 
sults under the old and new methods. 

County commissioner M. L. Greider, who 
had charge of the experiment, and is a to- 
bacco grower of many years’ experience, 
and a recognized authority in local circles 
in all that pertains to its cultivation, de- 
clares that the results are way beyond all 
expectation. He has, however, been cau- 
tioning all inquirers not to make any ex- 
tensive preparations for next year until the 
result of the fermentation is known. The 
tobacco was shipped to Connecticut last 
week to undergo this process, which will 
be completed by January. So far as known 
there is no reason why it should not be 
successful. 

A review of the methods of cultivation, 
compared with the outside cultivation, 
shows a saving of labor after the cover 
has been erected. It costs about $300 to 
cover an acre, over half of which. is required 
for the frame work, which should last about 
10 years. Not more than two years’ wear 
can be expected from the canvas. The ex- 
periment station at Marietta had one-half 
acre under cover and several acres under 
natural conditions. The tobacco was 
planted under the canvas May 31, and on 
the same day the same kinds, Sumatra and 
Vuelta, were planted on plots outside. Each 
was given the same amount of cultivation, 
until that under the tent had attained a 
size of five feet, when it was found imprac- 
ticable to work it any longer with a horse. 
At this period, the tobacco on the outside 
and immediately adjoining the tent, had 
only reached the hight of one foot; in other 
words, had grown only one-fifth as fast as 
that under cover. 

There was no work entailed by the pres- 
ence of tobacco worms or grasshoppers. 
There were no worms, and one brood of 
grasshoppers which made its appearance 
were attended to by a hen and her chicks. 
The tobacco on the outside required as 
much attention as in previous years for 
these two pests. When the tobacco under 
cover was ready to harvest, it had reached 
the average hight of nine feet, and touched 
the top of the tent. The cost of planting, 
cultivating, harvesting and packing for 
shipment to Connecticut was $140. The half 
acre crop, when dried, weighed 855 pounds. 
The same kinds of tobacco, on the outside, 
averaged only between three and four feet, 
with from 15 to. 18 leaves, compared to 
from 23 to 29 for that on the inside. 

The covered tobacco was incomparably 
superior in every way to that unprotected. 
During August, one of the severest thun- 
der storms ever known in that section, ac- 
companied by a terrific wind and heavy 
hail, created general havoc in its course, 
but not a particle of harm was donevat the 
experiment station, the hail fortunately 
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for comparative purposes, skipping the 
plots of uncovered tobacco. The storm was 
of value in demonstrating that the tent 
could withstand the severest wind. 

A radical departure was made when it 
came to harvesting. Heretofore, it had 
been the custom to cut off the stalk, strip- 
ping the leaves after the tobacco was dried. 
The tobacco both under cover and out- 
side was harvested leaf by leaf, as it 
ripened, and Mr Greider believes this is the 
proper and most economical way to har- 
vest the weed under all circumstances. It 
practically saves a second handling, and 
gives the immature leaves on a stalk an 
opportunity to ripen. About three weeks 
were devoted to plucking the leaves, which 
were placed in a long basket, transferred 
to a wagon and then to the tobacco shed. 
Here laths with protruding wires along 
their sides were used for hanging purposes, 
the leaves being strung on the wires by 
girls, four of whom could string as much 
tobacco as three men could cut. From 72 
to 76 leaves were placed on a lath. 

The soil was a light, sandy loam. The 
fertilizer was cotton seed meal, sulphate of 
potash and South Carolina rock, in the pro- 
portion of about 1400 pounds to the acre. 
The expense of keeping the plot clean was 
a trifle more than under ordinary condi- 
tions, because men with hoes had to be 
substituted when the tobacco became too 
big for horse cultivation. This, however, 
was offset by the greater attention required 
on the outside by the worms. The cost for 
suckering and topping was also a trifle 
greater, due to the more rapid growth, but 
the difference was not sufficient to be wor- 
thy of special note. 

When the covered tobacco was taken 
from the poles, a few days ago, not a sin- 
gle defective leaf was discovered, due to the 
drying process. There was no white vein, 
and veins were practically the same color 
as the leaf, and were no thicker than the 
leaf itself of much of the ordinary outdoor 
tobacco. This thickness is expected to be 
reduced still more by fermentation. The 
tobacco is of a fine and silky texture, and 
nothing like it has ever been grown here. 

To the question of ‘Does it pay to raise 
tobacco under cover?’ Mr Greider replied: 
“Up to the point of fermentation, there can 
be no question. The results are simply 
amazing. If the tobacco passes through 
this process in the shape we are told it 
will, the profit will exceed anything in the 
tobacco growing line in this country for 
many a year, if it is not the greatest known. 
However, I do not want to raise false 
hopes, and so have given the invariable ad- 
vice of waiting until the tobacco is ready 
for the manufacturers before going into the 
matter extensively.”’ 

The average weight of a half acre of to- 
bacco in this country, raised in the open, is 
between 800 and 900 pounds, substantially 
the same as under cover. The same weight, 
with so many more leaves for the covered 
tobacco, is due to their finer texture. The 
average price realized in recent years for 
the 800 or 900 pounds of open air tobacco 
from a half acre has been 8 and 2 cents, 
at the best considerably less than $75. 

The Sumatra raised under cover, if it fer- 
ments properly, will bring $2 a pound. It 
is impossible to say how much it will lose 
in fermentation, and what the other shrink- 
ages will amount to. The cost of fermen- 
tation is 11 cents a pound, that of cultiva- 
tion $140, and of cover $150, making a total 
of $290 of known expense. Even with the 
addition of the 11 cents for fermentation, 
and allowances for shrinkage, it appears 
there is a very large and attractive mar- 
gin of profit at $2 a pound. 
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The Vuelta tobacco gave better re- 
sults, both under the tent and outside, and 
it is the opinion of those in charge of the 
station that on the whole it is better 
adapted to our soil and climatic conditions 
than the Sumatra. The past season was 
one of extreme moisture, and may have 
been responsible in a measure for the bet- 
ter showing of the Cuban product. 


Cigar Leaf Situation May Be Serious. 








The output of all forms of manufactured 
tobacco keeps up at a furious rate. Should 
the demand for cigars continue at the pres- 
ent rate, the output this year will be about 
8,000,000,000. Large numbers of cigarettes 
are also being placed on the market, and 
considerable quantities of snuff. The out- 
put of manufactured tobacco is~- simply 
enormous, about one-half the total of to- 
bacco taxes being paid on it. 

But it is the taxes paid on cigars that 
interests cigar leaf growers largely. Dur- 
ing last July, August, and September, the 
total output was 1,903,000,000, while for the 
corresponding three months of 1901, 1,678,- 
000,000 cigars were placed on the market. 
This is an increase of 225,000,000. The past 
month, October, being just previous to elec- 
tion, doubtless another large output will 
be shown, when the taxes paid are re- 
ported. Should the output of cigars reach 
8,000,000,000 this current fiscal year, the out- 
put will have increased just 100% in seven 
years. This will at once show why there 
is such an increased demand for cigar leaf 
tobacco. 

The statistics compiled by American 
Agriculturist for this year’s crop of cigar 
leaf tobacco of the United States, estimate 
the total production as 181,650,000 pounds, 
while that of 1897, five years ago, was esti- 
mated ‘at 77,600,000 pounds. The internal 
revenue department estimates 18% pounds 
tobacco are required to make 1000 cigars. 
On this basis, if this year’s output of cigars 
reaches 8,000,000,000, allowing 18% pounds 
to the 1000 cigars, 150,000,000 pounds cigar 
leaf would be required. And yet this year’s 
crop will by no means -make 181,650,000 
pounds of commercial leaf. This is why 
tobacco is selling and must continue to sell 
high. 

TAXES PAID ON MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 

Aug, 192 Sept, 1901 Sept, 1902 
Cigars ...........$1,732,635 $1,540,093 $1,757,738 
Cigarettes ...... - 231,278 175,789 269,430 
ERA aes 74,729 144,829 92,677 
Tobacco, mfrd... 1,421,723 2,483,610 1,935,428 
Miscellaneous ... 55 5,775 60 





OE hrnssate « -- $3,460,420 $4,350,097 $4,055,275 





Important Sale of Cider—A New York 


concern, with mills at Albion and Tona- 
wanda, announces the sale of 100 cars new 
Sweet cider at 8c p gal, free on board cars, 
the lowest quotations touched inalong time. 
The price is said to include packages. 


The High Price of Peppermint Oil is 
continued. A. M. Todd, the Mich operator 
who has control of the market, advanced 
the price last week another 10c Pp lb. He 
is quoted as saying that the heavy rains 
prevented usual autumn work in harvest- 
ing plants. 





I have taken American Agriculturist for 
three years. I think it a valuable paper 
for the farmer.—[{Ezra Baxter, Bradford 
County, Pa. 
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DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES “te sterworkman 


atwo-cylinder gasoline engine, superior to all one-cylinder engines. Costs less to buy and less to run. 


usefulness. Has no vibration, can be mounted on any light wagon as & port 
Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Established 18. 


able. Weighs less than % of a dona engines. Give s 


Quicker and easier started ; has a wider sphere of 
ize of engine required. 
eagher and [6th St., CHICACO 














Buys this sweep grind-joats, corn, barley,|wei 
ane styles sweep|beans and cheat and arilf a: 
Sas Seasaks aii. Sclbve choonn, ehunetier. 
le or|for clover, tim 
without ball bearings, |flaxor milletextraTS¢|1 

@14.50 and up. 28styles|Our Big Ca gives 
gri orse|ever 40,000 on} 
ewers all kinds. 2ithings use every) 
Fowess 4h., $27.40.|hour of your life.  |bolts, h 


Send for Our Catalogue 
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"~~ this Lon wy —_ 
1 forge, 18 in. hearth, 6 in fan, ail 8 warranted suger 
fit 65lbs; vice,anvil,Hard » 60 cts 

threedrill bits, 2 . 


buys this brace and 
Dit set, brace has 10 
+ |in. sweep,steeljaws, 


bits, sizes 14 tol in. 












a e and other hardware. 
It has 432 pages, size 9xllinches. Postage is lic, but if you will 
cut this ad out and send it to us we will mail catalog FREE. MARY 


1 screw driver bit. |po%s 


for granite 
27¢ enameled Seal 
coffee pot lqt.,2 qt.32c, 
4qt. 45c,5 qt. 520 Tes 
same prices. 
9 qt. tea kettle, 48¢| 
Wash boiler, 69c¢ pan, 
Our Gray and Blue Granite Steel Ware 
Tinware department is ee. Our catalogue 11l 
trates 674 different styles kitchen utensils, a piece 
Price. 








Guaranteed. Wesell at halfthe regular 
Send for catalogue, it Cal interest oad save you money. 


IN SMITH CO., °° Giickesie *™ 
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Greater laterest in Agricultural Education. 


—_—— 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


7 Agri—~ 
courses 
1902-3 1901-2 


ENROLLMENT AT 


Total 
1902-3 
500 


University of Maine........ 
150 


N H agricultural college... 
University of Vermont..... 
Mass” State college 


Ri salhee of agriculture... 

N Y agricultural reeenetie 

Pa state college.. 

Rutgers school ot N Zz: 
Delaware college.... 

Md agricultural college..... 

Va agricultural college.. 

Hampton norm and agri inst 1,100 
N C agricultural college... 550 
Ga state college...... 150 
Tuskegee norm & indust inst 1,500 
Miss agri and mech college.. 650 
La state university...... 400 
Ark industrial university... 650 
University of Tenn. 325 
Ky agricultural college...... 600 
Ohio state university.. 1,555 
Purdue university 1,300 
Ill college of agriculture... 300 
University of Wisconsin..... . 2,900 
Mich agricultural college.... 
Minn agricultural college.... 
Iowa State college.. oe 

Agri & mech college of ‘Mo. ‘ 
Okla agricultural college.... 

N D agricultural college... 

$ D agricultural colege...... 

Neb agricultural college.... 
Kansas state college........ 
Mont college of agriculture.. 
Agricultural college of Utah 

N M college of agriculture. 300 
University of California.... 3,500 


.- 26,601 6,619 619 5,285 


Total .... 
*Number not available. 


The attendance in agricultural schools 
and colleges for 1902-3, compared with 
1901-2, shows a gain in nearly every case. 
This is graphically brought outin the returns 
from the colleges at the beginning of the 
present school year, in the inquiry just 
completed by American  Agriculturist. 
Though the increase is small, as a rule, 
there are a number of colleges where it is 
very substantial, notably Iowa, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Dakota, North Car- 
olina, Hampton and Tuskegee normal 
schools. The attendance as noted in the 
following table, however, fails in many 
cases to convey an adequate idea as to the 
number taking advantage of the opportu- 
nities offered for agricultural instruction. 
For, in addition to the regular two or four 
year students, post graduates, short course 
and dairy students, many in the other de- 
partments of the colleges take lectures or 
jaboratory work in animal husbandry, hor- 
ticulture, soil physics, forestry, chemistry, 
etc, and were these to be added to the 
number given in the table under agricul- 
tural courses, they would increase it ma- 
terially. 

In reporting the attendance many of the 
colleges have given as their total enroll- 
ment only those in the agricultural depart- 
ments, while others have included the total 
registration of the college or university; 
again some have neglected to include the 
short course and dairy students. Few of 
the short fall and winter courses have yet 
opened, -and those institutions which in- 
clude the short course students in their en- 
rollment have estimated the prospective at- 
tendance in these departments. Some of 
the colleges are able to accommodate only 
a definite number, hence the attendance in 
their short courses remains practically un- 
changed from year to year. 

Apart from the matter of attendance the 
agricultural colleges are in a thriving con- 
dition. In many the courses of instruction 
have been greatly enlarged and extended to 
new fields, and the corps of professors and 
instructors has been increased to meet the 
growing demands. 

The colleges which include short course 
and dairy students in their enrollment as 
given in the table are Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
North Dakota and Nebraska. In the Tus- 
kegee school the attendance for 1901-2 in- 
cludes only those receiving regular scien- 
tific instruction in agriculture, hence the 
great difference between the two years. 

The accompanying table includes most of 
the schools and colleges of the Tnited 





States having agricultural courses. In the | 


first column is given the total attendance 
for 1902-3. Column 2 shows the enrollment 
in the agricultural department for 1902-3, 
and column 3, the enrollment in the same 
departments one year ago. 


Strawberry Yields—The well- 
known grower, R. M. Kellogg of Michigan, 
wrote us recently that he has picked by ac- 
tual measurement fcur heaping quarts of 
strawberries from a siogie plant grown in 
a hill. While it is not possible to get all 
the plants on an acre to produce equally 
well, he says it is not difficult to secure a 
yield of at least two quarts per plant. Set- 
ting the plants as he does, 30 by 30 inches, 
this would represent about 6970 plants per 
acre. This, at two quarts per plant, means 
the enonmous yield of 13,940 quarts*per acre. 


Large 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FRANCIS BRILL, wholesale seed grower, Hempstead, 
Long Island, N Y, specialties Long Island cabbage seed, 
American cauliffower seed, etc. . 

ASPAR AGUS ROOTS- Fruit and shade trees. Califor- 
nia Privett. Low rates, SAMUEL C. De COU, 
Moorestown, N 





finest ane for sale, 


Atuens, Pa. 


GREEN cured cut clover; 
ES1ABROOK FRUIT rAKM, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





illustrated, 32 pages, 2 cents per 
year, tour mMouius’ ti.ai iv cents. Sampie fire, 6 
Page p.acticus Poultry pook fice to jeusiy suosc.ibe.s, 
book a.one, W ceuls, Cur.aiog Of Puuiry books irece, 
PucLinY AwVUCALE, dpiacuse, Nn 


DRESSED poultry, live pouitry, 
oduce, hay and straw. s.ompt 
shed ABta. Gipb» « Bit I, 


POULTRY paper, 





hogs, calves, beaas, 
Casu rebufus; @s.4av- 
, *uilauesph.a, ra. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Pwr “—™ 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, ie. fruits and 
vegetables, help Or situations wauted. in fact, anything 
eli or buy 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
phes sent to this oflice. 
m2 must be received Friday to Spasentee insertion 
issue of the Lie Oring week. Advertisements of 
ARMS FOR SALE” TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the a. sate, but will be chsrged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, : 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








LIVE STOCK, 


JACKS—Raise mules and get rich, 
Spanish jacks tor saie, l4 to iv hands 
and money makers; cheaper now than later on; stuk 
guaianteed; also some tie large jennies and mus. 
Wuite lor prices. ARENLEK pp JACK FAuM, West 
Kikton, Pievie Co, Vv. 

BERBSHIRE and Chester White pigs; 
leading strains; eligible to register. Aliso 
turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rock cockereis; 
right W. A, LU‘ HEK»s, Lack, Wa. 


TWENTY-FIVE high grade ewes _ with 
Southdown iam, Ail young and thrifty, 
MEAD, Lake Waccabuc, N Y. 


TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Eighty per cent St 
Allegany, Pa. 


CHOICE registered, and high-grade Angora 
= =~. = to suit customer. BUKTUN E, 
inste . 


240 large black 
h.gh; gvod oues 


airs not akin; 
Vnite Holand 
prices 











registered 
Hkktspeks 





Jersey bull for 


registered sale, 
M. WRIGHT, Pot 


Lamberts. D. 


goats for 
StOORE, 








POLAND-CHINA pigs, choicest quality and breeding. 
ed = ship, pairs not akin. B, HM, AUBLEY, Spriug 
ill, "Oe 


eg National Delaine 
sale, bkrom $8 to $l. M. C. 


WANTED—A few pure-blood Cotswold ewes, yearlings 
preferred. L. W. NAbsi, West hennebunk, Me. 


AYRSHIRES—Always on hand, siugle 
ear lots. L. D. SLUWELL, Biackcreek, 


PURE-BRED  Holstein-Friesian calves, both sexes; 
farmer's prices, PF. E, MUURK, Kingsley, Pa. 


REGISTERED Lincoln ram, weight over 300 pounds, 
STEPHEN KELLUGG, Bennettsburg, N Y. 


~ IMPROVED —» * white Yorkshire hogs, Write A. 
VROUMAN, Box 153, Carthage, N Y,. 


ANGORA goats, from to carload lots from #4 up. 
Wiite JEREMY IMP CO, Saxe, Va. 


et from foundation herd of the breed. 3B, 
DAVIS, Torringford, Ct. 


Address W. E . 





and Black Top rams for 
MULKIn, ¥Frieudslup, N YX. 





—' 





animals or 




















JACKS, KNIGHT, Nasb- 


ville, Tenn. 


CHESTER pigs, service boars. 
dolph, Vt. 


finely bred, 





“PAINE, South Ran- 





8S. LITTLE, Mal- 


CHESHIRES, 
com, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


etten and fall pigs. 


FARMERS need blacksmith’s forges, They can buy 
the right of HERM CHAPMAN, Marcellus, Mich, 


500 BARRELS _ Baldwins for JAMES ROAT, 
Canandaigua, = i 





sale. 





LOOMIS 





LATEST er drilling machinery for “i 


Co, Tiffin, 


AGENTS -WANTED. 


FARMERS, you can make from one to three thousand 
dollars a year, selling township and county rights for 
best and cheanest fa ferce. Write to-day for full 
particulars, BUCHANAN FENCE CO, Smithville, 0. 


AGENTS wanted for_ stereoscop 
strings, etc. Samples. Views 10 ae 
2270 Sixth avenue, Troy, N Y. 





views. musica al 
EMPIRE (, 





M AMMOT H Bronze turkeys. _ Largest strain, Send for 
price hst and circular “YHUOMroUN & Hawlis, 
Gouverneur, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTS— 
pullets and cockereis tor sae, 
Carvessvilie, La. 


A fine lot of Ap: il ‘hatched 
PLURA S. MiCHas mt, 








cockerels, splendid, 
1, AUaLHY, ppricg 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
vigorous virds Of luigi quality. 4b. 
duuil, la, 


21833 CHICKS hatched. New system again beats incu- 
— Particulars iree. BF. GUND Morrisonville, 
4 


RHODE 
Good cockeleis, $l. Gs. 


~ PULL .E1 
me, CC. E 





ISLAND REDS, pure-bred, practical, 
bishs, Dubam, Ct. 
TS wanted. Ww ish to employ men to ‘buy for 
Be HAYW AKD, Hancock, N i. 

BARRE D "ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, 
strains. NELSON BROS, London, Pa. 


SING LE C OMB White Leghorn ¢ coc kerels, 
FRANK SULLIVAN, Vineland, N J. 

100 CHOIC E Barred Rocks cheap. H. E. ANSTINE, 
Ste ewartstown, Pa. 





“earl, 


great laying 
~ $1.50 eac h. 


R. F. SEELEY, 





M AMMOTH Bronze turkeys een ap. 
Waterloo, N » 2 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


WIRE HAIRED Scotch Terriers 
riers, all ages. CHAS JACKSON, 


2 KEKKETS. Some 
free. N. A. KNAF”, 


COLLIES 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, rork, npoult y, ad e-sed calves, 

game, fruits, etc. M. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
s. New York. 


2 YEARS’ experience; 
for fruit and prgGues, 
Duane St, New York 


_ POULTRY, ime, « ap tatoes sold. High- 
est prices. rv § HOOVER, Puitadelphias Pa _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED. ; 


WANTED—Position as superintendente or manager of 
farm, by single man of ex en and® ability. Thor- 
oughly understands both airy and general farming, 
Good references. A. LaVERNE BOR, aterford, N Y, 


HELP WANTED. 


ee YOUNG - saliway train service; expe- 

unnecessary. x you by mail JOHN- 
SON'S PRACTICAL “Raut, JAY INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


WANTED—Yonn 


guaranteed. Catalog free. 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


and*smooth Fox Ter- 
Martinsville, O, 


trained. Price list and book 
Rochester, O. 





Paine, South tardolph, Vt. 





best market results obtained 
AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 











men oar 


men to ome telegraphy. Positions 
SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 








100 SHEETS 
Way you want them 
CAN PUBLISHING 


poe paper and 
for $1, cash 


COMPANY, 


envelopes printed any 
with order, AMERI- 
Columbus, . 


IF you want to reach ‘farmers, br coders, Iterers or 
others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Oran Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, fi: 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
the New England Homestead at Springfield. Mass. 
is the eastern edition, as Orarge Judd Farmer of Chi- 
Weeklies. the western edition of the American a 
weeklies. 


Pays All ‘the Time for Good 
Stock. 


Advertising pays in some papers all the 
time; in some papers part of the time, and 
in other papers it pays at no time. The 
American Agriculturist is one of the papers 
that pays all the time. Hence I recom- 
mend it as a first-class live stock adver- 
tising medium. Your Farmers’ Exchange 
department must be pretty thoroughly read. 
[W. A. Lothers, Lack, Pa. 














The Wide World’s Doings. 





Government control of all wireless tele- 
graph stations along the coast of the Unit- 
ed States is recommended by Chief Brad- 
ford of the bureau of equipment. Other 
governments are doing this. The suggestion 
shows the rapidity with which the wire- 
less telegraph is being developed. It is a 


striking commentary on this marvelous age 
in. which we live. 





Rural free delivery cost during the past 
year about $24,000,000. With this amount 
the post office department has been able to 
give most excellent satisfaction. There are 


still 700,000 square miles not covered. by the 
rural delivery system. To accomplish this 
work it will require the employment of 26,- 
000 to 27,000 carriers in addition to those 
now employed, making the entire force 
when the extension is completed about 40,- 
000. It is expected that this willbe ac- 
complished within the next three years. 





The momentous development going on in 
the west and northwest is reflected in the 
annual report of the Union Pacific railway, 
just out. Its total income increased near- 
ly 33% over the previous year, and its sur- 
plus, after paying all dividends, was 50% 
larger. The enormous increa‘e in ship- 
ments of industrial products made a great 
gain in receipts from freight, in spite of 
the failure of the corn crep of 1901, in part 
of the territory covered by the road. In 
common with the other transcontinent 1 
lines, important improvements have been 
made in the system. The Northern Pacific, 
for instance, has just received 21 of the b'g- 
gest engines in the world. Each of these 
great “‘battleships’’ can haul 1000 tons up 
the steepest grades. 

The question of admitting Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. to stitehood will be 
talen up by the serate as soon as congress 
convenes. A bill admitting thse states has 
already passed the house and at the last 
session of congress it was agreed that the 
senate should vote on the question Decem- 
ber 3, so that practically no tire will be 
given for debate. It is the general opinion 
at Washington that the states will be ad- 
mitted at this session. 





The war department has under consid- 
eration plans for a formidable defense of 
the great lakes and the St Lawrence river. 
The project provides for fortifying the 
most important cities of these inland seas, 
two sites proposed being at the Straits of 
Mackinac, connecting Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, and the Welland canal, connect- 
ing Lakes Ontario and Erie. 


Armour & Co’s big plant at Sioux City, 
Ia, has been completely destroyed by fire, 
entailing a loss of $900,000. The plant will 
be immediately rebuilt, but 600 men will 
be out of employment all winter. 





Col Ed Butler, the millionaire politician 
of St Louis. Mo, has been found guilty of 
attempted bribery, and sentenced to three 
years in the penitentiary. 





Aaron Jones, master of the National 
grange, sees great danger to the rural com- 
munities in the proposed plan. of the na- 
tional bankers’ association for the estab- 
lishment of a system of branch banking. 
To offset this movee he advocates the es- 
tablishing of rural loan and trust com- 
panies, which have been so successful the 
past two years throughout Indiana. 





A voluntary increase of 10% in wages has 
been granted employees of the Pennsylva- 
nia railroad. 





Things look bad fcr the steel trust. Its 
seheme to save monev by converting $200,- 
000.000 of its 7% prefer-ed stock into 5% 
bonds has been defeated in the courts. Both 
its preferred and common. shares. have 
shrunk heavily in market value under the 
influence of enormous sales. Within a few 
days five of its leading offcials have re- 
signed to accent the m=negement of inde- 
pendent steel end iren works. The Ja‘tor 
are rapidly increasing in number. These 
new works are equipped with the very lat- 


TEXAS LANDS—Rice, sugar cane, cotton, 
corn, grain, frvit and lands svitable for 
market gardening. For full information 
and printed matter apply to G. M. McK‘n- 
ney, Gen! Immigration Agt, Southern Pa- 
cific Ry, 238 Clark St, Chicago.—f Adv. 


OUR STORY OF THE 





est and best appliances, under the most ex- 
pert management, and claim to be able to 
produce more cheaply than can the trust. 
Prices of iron and steel are declining, and 
it looks like another instance of the inev- 
itable law of supply and demand. 





The recent election in the territory of 
Hawaii, S I, resulted in a sweeping repub- 
lican victory. Prince Kalanianole, popu- 
larly known as “Prince Cupid,” was elected 
delegate to congress over Robert W. Wil- 
cox, the present incumbent and democratic 
candidate, by a large majority. The leg- 
islature will be almost entirely republican. 





The second ‘trial of the famous Moli- 
neux murder case in New York city has 
resulted in the acquittal of the prisoner. 
At the first trial Molineux was found guil- 
ty of poisoning Katherine J. Adams and 
sentenced to electrocution. The case has 
been in the courts nearly four years and 
has cost the state $109,000. 





The navy department is in a serious di- 
lemma because of lack of officers, accord- 
ing to the report of Admiral Taylor, chief 
of the bureau of navigation, and unless the 
trouble is soon remedied it will endanger 
the efficiency of our fleet. Admiral Taylor 
recommends increasing the number of can- 
didates admitted to the Annapolis training 
school. 





Francis G. Newlands, the father of the 
national irrigation act, succeeds Senator 
Jones of Nevada, for a long time a pictur- 
esque figure in the senate and a life-long 
champion of free silver. 





Trusts and the tariff will be the prin- 
cipal issues discussed in the forthcom’ng 
president’s message to congress. Until leg- 
islaticn cam be obtained to enforce pub- 
licity in trust operations, it is thought the 
president will strongly urge the use of such 
judicial weapons as existing statutes put 
into the hands of the government for the 
eurbing of combinations and the prosecu- 
tion of such corporations as are found to 
be violating the laws. 





Pres Baer’s reply to the demands of the 
anthracite coal workers, now before the 
strike commission, is a general refutation 
or the c1aims made by Pres Mitchell. Pres 
Baer, speaking for the operators, says that 
the demands of the miners for a 20% in- 
crease in wages and a similiar decrease in 
the length of the working day, are “arbi- 
trary, unreasonable and unjust.’’ He con- 
tends that the miners in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields are as well paid as the men in 
the bituminous mines, and that their wages 
are as high as in other occupations. re- 
quiring a similar degree of skill and train- 
ing. The operators further point out that 
the cost of production has been greatly in- 
creased by damage done to the mines dur- 
ing and by reason of the strike. 





Pres John Mitchell of the united mine 
workers is being advanced as a candidate 
for president of the American federation of 
labor, to succeed Samuel Gompers, as a re- 
ward for his work in leading the coal strik- 
ers. 





It looks as if the International court at 
the Hague would be kept busy for some 
time. Now that it has settled the long 
standing dispute between the United States 
and Mexico it, will try to arrange the dif- 
ferences between Japan and Great Britain, 
France and Germany. 





Dr L. F. C. Garvin, who was elected gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island by a narrow mar- 
gin, enjoys the distinction of being the only 
democratic governor north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 





Pres Diaz of Mexico has declined a propo- 
sition to accept money raised by popular 
subscription to pay the Pious fund claim, 
and will pay it from the government treas- 
ury, in strict accordance with the decree of 
the Hague tribunal. 





An international conference for regulating 
relations between the wireless telegraphy 
stations of the various nations will be held 
at Berlin next March. Germany planned 
the conference and the other powers who 
have intimated their intention of sending 
representatives are America, Austria, Eng- 
land, France. Italy and Russia. 
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Money Crops. 


Sugar Interests Far and Near. 





The beet sugar crop of Europe for the 
campaign now under way is a matter of 
much discussion in foreign circles. Early 
crop estimates are furnished by Consul 
Diedrich, of Bremen, Germany, who quotes 
a number of European statisticians. An 
estimate given much weight is that of Otto 
Licht, who places the output of beet sugar 
for the season 1902-3 at 5,850,000 tons, com- 
pared with 6,843,000 tons one year ago, 
6,046,500 tons two years ago, and 5,518,000 
tons in 1899-1900.. This suggests a shortage 
compared with last year, but all estimates 
are merely approximate. 
weather prevailed during October, favor- 
able to sugar content in beets. 

European estimates of the cane sugar 
crop for the season 1902-3 approximate 
3,470,000 tons sugar, somewhat more than 
one and two years ago. The total of these 
figures relating to beet and cane sugar is 
11,120,000 tons, and, compared with earlier 
years, shows a decrease from last season, 
but larger than two, three, and four years 
ago. The world’s consumption of sugar 
during the year 1901-2 was placed at 9,370,- 
000 tons. 

The growing of sugar beets at Kaukauna, 
Wis, was very successful this year. Albert 
Van Handel raised 30 tons to the acre of 
ground having a clay subsoil. L. Hendricks 
of Vanderbrock township grew beets two 
feet in length. These with more from the 
Van Handel farm, will be used in the ex- 
— test at the Wisconsin sugar fac- 
ory. 

At the Great Western sugar company’s 
factory in Loveland, Col, 10,731 tons of 
beets were sliced in ten days. The factory 
expects to dispose of 120,000 tons, during 
the present campaign, which will last 120 
days. The beets average 16% of sugar and 
84 purity. The tests will undoubtedly be 
higher during the latter part of the season 
than at present, as this is a rule with 
beets grown in Colorado. Sugar growing 
is exceedingly popular in this section and 
the acreage will be increased. 
head of cattle and results are very gratify- 
ing. Cattle are doing well and appear to 
be gaining flesh with great rapidity. 

The factory at Oxnard, Cal, has been 
running regularly since it opened opera- 
tions. About 142,000 tons were sliced up 
to November 1. The season will close some 
time in December. Farmers are very well 
pleased with their crop of beets, and will 
go into the business more - heavily next 
year. 

The Valley sugar company at Carrollton, 
Mich, began its sugar campaign October 20. 
The factory has been in continuous opera- 
tion since, although brief interruptions were 
caused by the lack of beets. This was due 
to the fact that rainy weather prevented 
rapid harvesting. The ground is wet and 
it is impossible to get the beets out for 
the factory in good condition. If cold 
weather should come suddenly a large num- 
ber of farmers would lose heavily. 

From every part of the sugar producing 
sections of Michigan reports of the profit- 
able yield are growing. This is true, in 
face of the fact that unfavorable weather 
made cultivation and harvesting of beets 
rather difficult. The quality of the crop is 
not as high as expected, because of unfa- 
vorable climatic conditions. In spite of 
that, however, the yield has been fairly 
good, and farmers feel that they can get 
more out of their land by raising sugar 
beets than in any other way. As a rule, 
the acreage will be larger than ever next 
season, and should the summer and fall of 
1903 be favorable to sugar beets, the in- 
dustry will be firmly established. 

Sugar beets in Minnesota are also becom- 
ing popular. The Minnesota company be- 
gan its fall campaign October 18, and is 
now rapidly working up beets from about 
5000 acres. The company expects a yield of 
45,000 tons from this area. The run prom- 
ises to last about 100 days, and the output 
will probably be about 10,000,000 pounds. 


Shorthorns Sell Fairly Well—At the re- 


cent curmnbination sale in Omaha, managed 
by T. B. Rankin, the sales were fairly sat- 
isfactory, although not un to the expecta- 
tions of the consignors. The average price 
was slightly over $125. At Mason City, Ia, 
A. H. Brett disposed ef ‘'> entire herd of 
69 Shorthorns at a gener’! average of $223. 
Buyers were present from all over ande 
were much pleased with Mr Brett’s stock. 


Fairly good . 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Hogs | Sheep 


Cattle 


1902 |1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago, p 100 Ibs. | #8 00] #7.25) $6.50) $5.85) $3.90) $4.00 








3.80 
4.00 
3.50 
3.60 


7.25} 6.50) 6.75; 6.00) 4.00 
7.00} 6.10] 6.50) 5.90 

6.75) 6.50} 6.40; 6.10 
6.40] 6.00} 6.55) 6 00 


a, RS ne 

e 4.00 

| 410 

Pittsburg 3.85 





At Chicago, the feature of the cattle mar- 
ket is the liberal supply coming forward, 
even at somewhat lower prices. The num- 
ber received each day includes a great many 
common, half-fed cattle, this serving to 
depress the market for everything except 
strictly choice, 

A fair demand is noted for desirable stock 
cattle. Common butcher stock in fair de- 
mand, but at prices 25@50c lower than a 
fortnight ago. Choice milk cows are want- 
ed and fancy animals have brought un- 
usually good prices. 


Faucy beet steers, 7 65@8 00 
Good toextra. 6 TS@I 50 


Canners, $2 375 

4 ey ime 

Seehocmes heifers. ines 9 Calves. 200 Ibe up, 2 50@8 30 
Parrtotancy bulls, 2800475 Milch cows.each. 20 00@55 00 

Packers have been endeavoring to force 
the market to the 6c level, and within the 
past week or ten days secured large num- 
bers at $5.90@6.20. This decline early last 
week was followed by some recovery, good 
to choice heavy selling at 6.30@6.45, light 
weights and mixed droves 5.90@6.30. Re- 
ceipts proved fairly liberal, yet not exces- 
sive for the time of year. 

Sheep have held relatively steadier than 
cattle or hogs, although market amply sup- 
plied. Good to choice native ewes and 
wethers receded fractionally to $3.65@3.90 
p 100 lbs, followed by recovery to 4@4.10, 
range wethers 3.75@4. Lambs plentiful and 
weak at 3.75@4.50 for poor to common and 
4.60@5.25 for fair to choice. 

At New York, cattle steady to firm, sheep 
quiet, hogs only fairly active. Native steers 
$4@6.30 p 100 Ibs for poor to fair, choice 
nominally higher, fat oxen 4@4.85, bulls 2.50 
@4.25, dry cows 1.50@3.50, veals in fair de- 
mand, common to fair 6@9 p 100 lbs, com- 
mon grassers 2.80@3.25. Medium to prime 
sheep 3@3.75, choice export 3.75@4, choice 
lambs 5@5.75, Canadian 65.25@5.65. Hogs 
6.40@6.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
4ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat | Corn | Oats 
1902 |1901 | 1902 1901 | 1902 





Cash or spot 





63, 3 
62 ; 32 |. 


12% 





49 
Liverpool -75%4 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 
Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
36,098,000 32,200,000 41,959,000 
Corn, 2,790,000 2,584,000 12,641,000 
Oats, bu 7,632,000 7,515,000 7,790,000 


At Chicago, wheat has received consider- 
able attention, prices somewhat uneven, in- 
terest well divided between the cash mar- 
ket and_ speculative interests. Public 
stocks have continued to increase, as is 
naturai at this time of year, the visible 
now being substantially the same as it was 
a year ago, yet somewhat behind 1900. A 
chief contributing factor to whatever easi- 
ness appeared was the continuous free 
movement of new wheat, both in the south- 
west and in the northwest. Fair trading 
took place in Dec at 72@78c p bu, May 
about 2c premium, No 3 red winter in car 
lots 66@72c, No 2 do 71@73c, No 1 northern 
in store quotable at 72@73c. 

In corn, considerable firmness has been 
manifested, due partly to the support of 
speculators, Dec advancing 1@1%c to bet- 
ter than 53c p bu, while deferred deliveries 
were more nearly steady. A moderate ship- 
ping demand is noted, mostly on home ac- 
count, with recent sales of No 2 grades, old 
corn, at 534%@b65c p bu, No 8 do 638@54c. An 
abundance of moisture in the west up to 
the middle of Nov has further interfered 
with the curing of corn. 
~ The oats market was poorly supported, 
although unsettled weather in the west and 


Wheat, 


fairly liberal cash business on both domes- 
tic and export account prevented material 
change in prices. Dec sold a little above 
and below 30c p bu, May 30%@3lic, No 2 in 
store 29@29%4c, No 3 mixed by sample 28@ 
29c, do white 29@31'ec. 

The moderate -receipts of rye met fair 
response when placed on sale, buyers pay- 
ing nearly recent prices. No 2 was quoted 
at 50@5ic p bu, according to position, No 3 
47@49c, May nominally 51@5ic%. 

Barley showed no essential price change, 
there being a ready outlet for all merchant- 
able grades at steady prices. Prices cov- 
ered a range of 35@40c p bu for poor, stained 
and thin barley, all such ruling easy in 
tone, to 48@60c fur good to extra malting 
grades. : . 

Grass seeds have been offered little sup- 
port. Supply of timothy on sale more than 
ample, and market inclined to weakness, 
Prime quotable at $3.95@4 p 100 Ibs, under- 
grades usual discount, and March nominal- 
ly 4.15. Offerings of clover seed light, but 
so with the demand, contract prime sala- 
ble at 11@11.15 p 100 lbs. Other seeds of- 
fered sparingly, Hungarian salable at 1.10 
@1.35 p 100 lbs, ordinary millet 65@1, Ger- 
man do 75@1.15, mustard 75@1.25; fair in- 
quiry for buckwheat at 1.30@1.45 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, market exhibits some 
strength, corn firm and prices a shade high- 
er, oats quiet. Flour firm, No 2 red wheat 
sold around 78%c p bu, No 2 mixed corn 
66c, No 2 white 67c, do yellow 66%c, No 2 
white oats 37c, No 3 36%4c, rye 53c, malting 
barley 60@66c. Flour, fancy spring patents 
$3.90@4 p bbl, do winter 3.65@3.90, spring 
straights 3.75@3.85, do winter 3.45@3.65. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer'to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers oe consumers, an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 

At New York, white kidney and yellow 
eye firm, red kidney dull, with prices lean- 
ing in buyers’ favor; domestic white beans 
only moderately active. _Choice marrow 
$2.75@2.85 p bbl, medium 2.45@2.55, pea 2.40 
@2.50, red kidney 3.10@3.15, white kidney 2.70 

2.75, black turtle soup 2.30@2.35, yellow eye 
2.75@2.80, Cal lima 3.05@3.10. 


Dried Fruits. 


At New York, the evaporator apple mar- 
ket displays a weaker feeling. Small fruits 
firm. Fancy evaporated apples 7@7%%c p lb, 
prime to choice 64@6%c, sun-dried quarters 
44%4@5%c, chops $2.62@2.75 p 100 lbs, cores 
1.50@2.62, raspberries 22c, huckleberries 17@ 
18c, cherries 2vu@22c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals have shown a de- 
crease, and the proportion of strictly fancy 
stock is small. Choice eggs in good de- 
mand. Fresh gathered western 28@28%4c p 
doz, nearby state 28@30c, candled western 
26@27c, northern 23@25c, southern 19@2ic, 
refrigerator 19144@2ic, checks 15@l17c, dir- 
ties 16@19c. 

At Boston, strictly fancy stock com- 
ands a premium. Receipts continue to run 
light, and prices have moved up. Refrigera- 
tor stock as been moving more freely and 
rules firm. Fancy nearby and Cape 34@36c 
p doz, choice eastern 28@30c, fair to good 22 
@24c, Vt and N H 28@30c, selected western 
22@24c, dirties 15@18c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries in good de- 
mand and firm, grapes in liberal supply 
but sell readily at -top quotations when 
choice. Bartlett pears $3@5 p bbl, Seckel 4 
@6, Kieffer 1.25@2, quinces 3@5.50, prime to 
fancy Cape Cod cranberries 8@9.50 p bbl, 
Early Black 7.50@7.75, Jersey 7@7.50. Ni- 
agara grapes 1.50@1.75 p 10-bskt case, Con- 
cord 1.25@1.35, hickory nuts 3.50@4 p bu, 
chestnuts 4@6. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, demand good and market 
steady. Prime timothy hay $1 p 100 lbs, 
No 1 90@95c,.-No 2 80@87%c, No 3 60@70c, 
clover mixed 65@75c, clover 50@65c, no 
grade 50@55c, salt 45@50c, long rye straw 
70@80c, short 50@55c. 

At Boston, market still heavily stocked 
with lower grades, which meet ready sale 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Choice hay is in good 
demand at firm prices. Much of the rye 
straw shipped in is of poor quality, oat 
straw dull. No 1 timothy hay $17@17.50 p 
ton, No 2 14@16, clover mixed 12@13, clover 
12@12.50, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 12.50 
@4, tangled 10@11, oat 8.50@9.50. 
Onions. 

At New York, a large supply of poor 
stock on market, and same rather dull, 
good to choice in demand at steady to firm 
prices. Long Island and Jersey red $1.50@ 
1.75 p bbl, do yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co 
white 1.70@2.50, do yellow 1.75@2.25, Ct 
white 2.50@3, do yellow 2@2.50, white pickle 
3@5.50. 


to cattle shippers. 


Potatoes. 


Potato crop entirely ruined by wet weath- 
er, rot and blight. There are not enough 
in western Wayne Co to supply home de- 
mand. Many large farmers have not 
enough for their own use, and a great many’ 
will have to buy if they can be had. Those 
fortunate enough to have any to sell can 
get almost any reasonable price for them 
they ask.—[Ontario, N Y. : 

At New York, offerings fairly liberal and 
demand but moderate. Jersey sweets in 
light receipt. L I in bulk $2@2.25 p bbl, 
Pa and Mich 1.75@2, Va second crop 1.75 
@2, Wis and other western 1.62@1.87 p 180 
lbs, Maine 1.75@1.87 p sack, Jersey 1.75@ 
2, Jersey sweets 1.75@2.75 p bbl, southern 
yellow 1@1.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live poultry in heavy sup- 
ly, but demand not especially urgent. 

ucks and geese steady. Average grades 
of dressed turkeys rather dull, western 
spring chickens firm, spring chickens 9%@ 
10c p lb 1 w , fowls 9%@10c, old roosters 
6@7c, turkeys 10c, western ducks 70@80c p 
pair, southern 60@70c, western geese $1.37@ 
1.50, live pigeons 15@20c. Dressed poultry: 
Fancy dry picked turkeys 14c, average 
grades 12@12%c, western old 13@14c, west- 
ern chickens 11%2.@12c, fowls 10%@llic, roos- 
ters 8@8%c, western spring ducks 12@14c, 
eastern geese 15@1l6c, western 8@12c, prime 
squabs 2.75@3 p doz, mixed 2.25@2.50. 

At Boston, a good demand for choice tur- 
keys is expected for the Thanksgiving trade. 
Receipts of poultry have been moderate 
and market firm. Ducks in limited supply 
and good to choice stock active. Fowls 10 
@lic p lb 1 w, spring chickens 10@10%c, 
roosters 7@8c. Dressed poultry: Choice 
young turkeys 18@20c, common to good 14 
@lé6c, choice fowls 14c, common to good 14c, 
choice roasting chickens 16@18c, common to 
good 12@15c, spring ducks 12@15c, geese 12 
@13c, squabs $2@2.50 p doz, iced turkeys 14 
@lic, fowls 12@12%éc. . 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage, celery, cucum- 
bers and lima beans in liberal supply, and 
market heavy, cauliflower in fair demand, 
brzssels sprouts firm. Domestic white cab- 
wage $1@1.75 p 100, red 1.25@2, fancy cauli- 
flower 1.25@2.50 p bbl, celery 25@40c p doz, 
Norfolk kale 30@50c p bbl, New Orleans 
lettuce 3@4, Jersey peppers 75c@1.25, pars- 
nips 1.25@1.50, marrow squash 75c, Hub- 
bard 1, Jersey turnips 60@70c, white 1.50@2, 
pumpkins 60@75c. 


Wool. 

The tone of the wool market is one of 
continued firmness. Manufacturers have 
been buying liberally for immediate con- 
sumption, cutting into domestic stocks. 
From foreign markets come reports of 
prices tending upward arid these have had 
the effect of strengthening home values. 
Fleeces are in good demand by both manu- 
facturers and dealers, and Tex wools fairly 
active, Tex fall wools have sold at 16@17c 
p lb; choice Ore wools quiet at 17@19c. Ter- 
ritories continue firm. Fine O and Pa 
delaines 32@33c p lb, do unwashed 24@26c, 
Mich, Wis and N Y washed fleeces X and 
above 25@26c, do No 1 26@27c, do coarse 
24@25c, O quarter blood 23@23%%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs scarce and firm. Nearby fresh eggs 
28c p doz, western 27@28c, southern 265c. 
Poultry only moderately active, fowls 11@ 
11%c p Ib, roosters 8c, spring chickens 10@ 
10%c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 11@12c, geese 
10@1lic. Apples, Kings $2.25@2.75 p bbl, 
Baldwins 1.50@2, Snow 2@3, York Pippin 2.28 
@2.50, Greening 1.50@2. fancy Cape. Cod 

















cranberries 8.50@9, Jersey 2@2.50 p cra. Jer- 
sey potatoes 63@65c p bu, cabbage 5@6 p ton, 
No 2 red wheat 764¢ p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
67c, No 2 white oats 37@37%c, buckwheat 
flour 2.25@2.50 p 100 lbs, rye flour 3.10@3.20.p 
bbl, bran 17.50@18 p ton, timothy hay 15@ 
18.50, rye straw 15@17, wheat 11.50@12. 

MARYLAND—At Balt:more, there is the 
usual movement in fruits and vegetables. 
Native cabbage 75c@$1.25. p 100, do N Y 3.50 
@4.50 p ton, caulifiower 1.50@2.50 p bbl, N 
Y celery 15@30c p doz, Mich 25@40c, native 
lettuce 20@40c p i1-bu box, yellow onions 
70@75e p bu, white 80@85c, potatoes 55@ 
68c, yellow sweets 1.25@1.50, yams 1@1.25. 
Eastern apples 1.25@2.50 p bbl, Md and Va 
1.25@2, Seckel pears 4.50@5.50, Kieffers 1@ 
1.50, quinces 4@5. Dried fruits: raspberries 
16@1l7c p 1b, currants 5%@6%c, blackber- 
ries 6@7c, southern evap apples 5@6%%c. 
Beans and peas easy, N Y Marrow 2.90 p 
bu, pea 2.45@2.50, green peas 1.75; peanuts 
firm, Jumbos 54%@5%c p Ib, fancy hand- 
picked 5%@6c. Eggs 25@27c p doz, fowls 
10@1lic p lb d w, spring chickens 10@11%c, 
ducks 10@lic, turkeys 11@11%c, geese lic, 
squabs 25c ea. Steers 6@6.25 p 100 lbs, hogs 
6.50@7, sheep 3.50@3.75, lambs 4@5, calves 
5@7.75. No 2 red wheat 75%c p bu, white 
corn 62@65c, No 2 white oats 36c. Hay 
firm, No 1 timothy 16.50@17 p ton, No 2 
15.50@16, clover 15@15.50, rye straw 11@12, 
bran 17@18, middlings 18@23, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......27 @27%c° 25%@26 c 26 @26%c 
1901 ......24%@25 c 23 @23%c 22%@23 c 


1900 ......26%@27 c 25%@26 c 24 @24%c 

As a result of the lighter receipts, the 
market is_a little firmer. Prices acting in 
-sympathy with the decreased offerings have 
advanced a trifle, especially on choice to 
fancy stock, the offerings of which are not 
sufficient to meet the present demand. Sec- 
onds and lower grades are commanding 
more attention, though not quotably higher. 
Storage butter is moving a little more free- 
ly under a fair to good demand. 

At New York, offerings light and market 
firm, with prices higher on practically all 
grades. Storage creameries are finding an 
increasing outlet and as a result rule a 
little firmer. Extra creamery 26%@27c p Ib, 
firsts 244%.@26c, seconds 22@24c, state dairy 
24@25c, firsts 23 24c, imt emy 20@2I1c. 

At Boston, a little firmer feeling as a re- 
sult of stronger advices from western mar- 
kets, but prices without quotable change. 
Demand only moderate. Fancy Vt and N H 
emy 25@25\%c p Ib, western 24%4@25c, north- 
ern firsts 23@24c, western firsts 23@24c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 22@28c, N Y and Vt firsts 19@ 
20c, western ladle 17%@18%4c. 

New York State—At Buffalo, general 
market continues firm to strong, receipts 
are decreasing and demand _ improved. 
Fancy Elgin cmy prints 26%c p Ib, tubs 26c, 
state prints 25%@26c, dairy 22c.—At Syra- 
cuse, choice cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 27@28c, 
dairy 21@23c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 23@24%c.—At Roches- 
ter, Elgin prints 26qw27c, tubs 25@26c.—at 
Watertown, cmy 25@26c, prints 26@27c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm, Elgin cmy prints 26%c p Ib, firsts 25 
@25l%c, seconds 23@24c, ladles 20@21c, near- 
by cmy prints 29c, firsts 26@27c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm, with a 
slight upward tendency. Choice cmy sep- 
arator 26@27c p Ib, do gathered cream 24@ 
25c, imt cmy n@zic, firsts 24@25c, Md and 
Va prints 24@26c, ecmy blocks 26@27c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, extra cmy butter 26 
@26%4c p Ib, firsts 244%@25c, seconds 20%@ 
2114c, dairy 23@23%c, No 2 1614%4@17%4c.—At 
Cincinnati, extra cmy 27c, firsts 25@° sec- 
onds 22@23c, dairy 17@20c.—At Columbus, 
emy tubs 25c, prints 26c, dairy 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Receipts have continued light at lead- 
ing markets, and a firmness is displayed. 
The demand, though not especially active, 
has been large enough to prevent an accu- 
mulation. Prices have advanced % to 4c p 
Ib at most of the leading markets. At 
New York, large sizes are in the great- 
est demand, while at Chicago daisies and 
Young Americas are in heaviest request. 

At New York, demand moderate, most of 
that sold being for immediate consumption. 
Holders continue firm in their views, and 
indifferent about urging sales even at pres- 
ent top quotations. Fancy full cream 12%@ 
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3c p lb, good to prime 12@12%c, common 
to fair 104¢@11%c, light skims 11@114c. 


At Boston, market steady to firm and 
prices a shade higher. Extra N Y twins 
12% @13c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, extra Vt twins 
121,@12%c, firsts 11@12c, sage cheese 13@ 
13%c, Ohio flats 11@12c. 

New York State—At Buffalo, small sizes 
continue in light supply, prices firm, fancy 
full cream small 18c p Ib, fair to good 11@ 
12c, No 1 large 12c, skims 7@8c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddars 12%c.—At Albany, cheddars 
12@138c, flats 1%@12%c.—At tochester, 
large full cream 13@13%c, twins 13@13%c. 
—At Watertown, twins 12%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
active, N Y full cream 13c p Ib, fair to good 
124%@12%c, part skims 9@lic, domestic 
swiss 12@14c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, a continued 
steady demand, and market firm to strong. 
Choice full cream 13@13%c p Ib, picnic 13% 
@13t4c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, Ohio state 11@11%c p 
Ib, favorite 11@11%6c, sweitzer 134%@1l4c, 
block 14@14%%c, limburger 10@11%c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, prices well sustained, N Y daisies 
13@13%c¢, flats 18c, cheddars 12%c, twins 13c, 
long horns 13%%c, ‘schweitzer 14@15%4e, brick 
cheese 12%c.—At Columbus, cheddars 13e, 
flats 13%4c, family favorites 13c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


APPLE EXPORTS FOR WEEK ENDING, NOV. 8. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York 9,289 3,806 15,231 11,585 39,911 
Boston ... 44,515 200 1,012 _ 45,727 
Montreal . 14,031 10,695 9,952 1,619 36.297 
Portland . 4,290 _ + — 4.290 


This week 72,125 14,701 26,195 13,204 126,225 
Last year. 26,677 15,380 6,351 2,157 50,565 
Total this season to date. 

2002«8. 05. 576,671 135,311 214,846 73,550 1,000,378 
1901-2 .....124,968 70,498 79.021 10.480 274,967 


A sorry crop of apples 6nly, and high. 
Farmers are not setting out trees as they 
have been in the last several years.—[T. J. 
J., Bewleyville, Ky. 


Apples were plentiful, but first-class fruit 
the exception. Those stored for winter are 
decaying rapidly, being affected with scab, 
causing the fruit to be spotted and pit- 
ted, with bitter taste, an unattractive ap- 
pearance and undesirable in the market.— 
[W. H. S., Pine Grove, Pa. 


Apples are a good crop; quality fine. 
Buyers are paying 70c p 100 Ibs at cars.— 
[J. T. C., South Shenango, Pa. 


Apples are a very large crop, of fine qual- 
ity. There are few buyers, and apples that 
have been bought still remain in grocers’ 
hands.—[{G. H. T., West Berne, N Y. 


Apples are very plentiful and the mar- 
ket dull. A good supply of-cider is being 
laid in.—[S. W. C., Glenville, N Y. 


There was not as large a crop of mar- 
ketable apples as at first estimated.—[L. P. 
C., Clarendon, N Y 


Crop fair, although green fruit is quite 
spotted and does not look well.—[M. H. H., 
Catharine, N Y. 


At New York, receipts have continued 
moderate, but not excessive. Trade has 
been light and tone of market weak, fancy 
stock only going at top quotations. Fancy 
red table varieties $259@3.50 p bbl, Snow 
1.75@3, Ben Davis 1.59@2.50, King 1.50@2.50, 
Hubbardson 1.25@2.25, Spitzenberg 1.75@3, 
Greening 1.25@2.50, Pound Sweet 1@2, 
Twenty Ounce 1.50@2. 

At Chicago, tone of market healthy, sup- 
ply good and prices fairly well sustained. 
Michigan assorted varieties $1.50@2 p bbl, 
fancy northern 1.85@2, N E mixed varie- 
ties 1.75@2.50, assorted lots usual premium, 
Till 1.50@2, fancy Mo Jonathans 3.50@3.75, 
Col and Wash Ganoe 90c@1.10 p 1-bu box, 
Spitzenburg 1.50@2. 25. Wine Saps 75¢c@1.50. 


—————— 


Favorable Outlook for Furs and Skins. 





’ 

The outlook for furs is exceptionally fa- 
vorable for the approaching winter, al- 
though not so encouraging, on the whole, 
as last season, from the standpoint of the 
dealer. The fashions for the winter are fa- 
vorable to the wearing of furs, but the 
weather has heen so warm that there has 
not been a very great demand for them 
up to late November. Whether prices will 
reach a higher point than last year is a 
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matter of some uncertainty in the minds of 
many prominent New York furriers. 

There is always a good market for mink, 
particularly the fall and early winter 
catches. There is a good demand for high- 
class furs of this animal, and they are sell- 
ing well in many of the larger New York 
stores. The inquiry for raccoon is not as 
strong as last year, and there is little call 
for manufactured articles. There has been 
a decided drop in red fox, and the supply 
at present seems to be greater than the de- 
mand, but there is a steady demand for 
the dyed skins of this animal. With this 
condition, the market price for these skins 
should be as good if not better than last 
year. There has been a heavy decline in 
bear, with little demand for them. There 
is a good demand for skunk, but the price 
is somewhat unsettled. The market for the 
made-up article is strong, and the price 
may increase later. The price for oppos- 
sum remains about the same, and is on 
a rather high basis. 

Grey fox is somewhat neglected, and not 
much in demand. There is a rather good 
outlook for muskrat, owing to the demand 
in foreign markets, where they are used 
largely for the lining of coats. Prices 
should range about as last year. The de- 
cline in the price of bear is attributed to 
the falling off in the market for muffs and 
boas of that class. First-class otters are 
rather higher, but the demand for finished 
goods is somewhat irregular. While the 
prices quoted for silver fox are somewhat 
less than last year, there is a steady grow- 
ing demand for first-class skins, and the 
prices should increase accordingly. Lynx is 
somewhat higher, and wanted. It is used 
in ladies’ goods, and is dyed in black and 
blues. The blacks are leading in the trade. 
Marten is as high as usual, and good in 
market. Wolverine is somewhat neglected. 
Wild cat is in demand, with wolf fair and 
price about the same. Civet cats remain 
unsettled in price. 





A new steamship line has been established 
between Pensacola, Fla, and South Africa, 
under the management of the Louisville 
and Nashville railroad 
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THE [cE CROP 


By THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, shiv and 
use ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, 
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ing many recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





Our Woolly Horse. 


T. W. B. 


You other folk may brag about 
The steppers that you drive; 

That trot or pace or single-foot— 
“No better horse alive!” 

That go in 2.08 or six, 
Or maybe step in two; 

We wouldn’t swap old Wooly for 
The best that you can do, 


Cachewub and M’Sieu 


A Thanksgiving Story, by Riley M 
Fletcher Berry. 


It was 50 years ago that they followed 
the trail to the southwest from Chicwam- 
agan bay toward the St Croix river. Away 
from the great, glorious Superior they went, 
but the trail led them past a succession of 
little lakes—the home of thousands of wild 
ducks and geese—and on, through the pine 
barrens where myriads of wild pigeons, at- 
tracted by the phenomenally late treasures 
of oceans of huckleberry bushes, trans- 
formed the deep dullness of berries, leaves 
and the brighter green of the stunted pines 
into dazzling irridescence. 

Where the barrens ended and the trail 
entered the mysterious, untouched tracts of 
pine timber, the half-breed, Jean Marsean, 
sitting on the needle-carpeted earth, in the 
hazy warmth of the unusually late Indian 
summer sun, watched with uneasy curios- 
ity the faces of fhe young American, Bax- 
ter Farnham, and Cachewub, the Chippewa 
lad; while Cachewub, standing straight as 
the pine tree above him, whistled and called 
for his lagging wolf-hound, Mesongis. It 
was not the first time that Mesongis had 
delayed them, but his master was sullenly 
vexed that the patience of the “‘Chimoka- 
man” (the little white man) was so nearly 
exhausted. 

“TI carry the mail, oh, those many 50 year 
ago, when he hire me, M’sieu Farnham,” 
explained Jean, as he told me the story, 
and for a moment ceased the busy weaving 
of the horse-hair fishing line to give me 
a look which would impress it more clear- 
ly upon my mind. “M’Sieu was name—hees 
first name—Baxtaire, and he was young— 
ma fol!—for an explor’. He looked young 
as Cachewub (the young brave was 16), but 
“M’sieu had two year more. Hees eyes 
were like angel blue with the swords of 
the sky-hosts in them, an’ hees hair it was 
brown, with a little red of the earth be- 
neath. I fin’ him already at Madeleine is- 
land with the fishers an’ trappers when I 
ar-rive. He say he want go hup to the 
Meenasota territory where he will meet a 
frien’, in time for the Red rivaire traders 
an’ fin’ one to take ’im bon to explor’.. He 
say hees fathaire own iron-land hup there. 
I feel like I say, ‘But ‘ave you a fathaire 
that he should let you come to so beeg 
an’ wil’ a country, so reesky from bad I[n- 
dians all al-lone?’ But TI see the ciel- 


—_—- 


It may be that she isn’t fast, 
And sometimes we must wait, 

But we don’t have to hobble her 
To make her hold her gait. 

She doesn’t suddenly go lame, 
She’s gentle and she’s sound — 

We wouldn’t swap for any horse 
In all the .country ’round. 


swords in hees eyes, an’ I say only, ‘We go.’ 
, 


“Jus’ as we start hoff, we hear young 
Cachewub he was go’n. start the same way 
to go back to hees fathaire. Medwayos, the 
chief of the Chippewas of the Yellow ri- 
vaire. M’sieu, he say, would Cachewub 
like to go ’long, an’ I think the ar-range- 
ment is not bad, for sev’ral rizzon. There 
are sO manny bad Indians those day an’ 
it is not known jus’ then when the Sioux 
will be on the warpath with the Chippewas. 
In one case like this it is the bes’ to ’ave 
more than two together on the trail, al- 
though for myself I am not af-raid; I carry 
the mail so long. I know Medwayos is not 
so ver’ good Indian, an’ for this rizzon it 
is bettaire to ’ave his son good-feelin’ with 
us. Oh yes, I know the woods, the trail, an’ 
that it is bes’ to ’ave with us a friendly 
Indian. So I am thinkin’ also that Cache- 
wub an’ M’sieu will ’ave one good time an’ 
be frien’s together. 

“But Iam mistake. Cachewub ’ave a dog 
who is worry M’sieu. Mesongis all time run 
hoff. He is not ver’ good tempaire an’ he 
keep us back an’ not seem no good anny- 
way. M’sieu, he is not say much, but 
Cachewub he know ver’ well that M’sieu 
does not like hees dog an’ I am sorry for 
Indian is quick-made enemy, an’ I weesh 
no truble among so manny bad Indian. Yet 
they are both all right young fellew, an’ 
I say to M’sieu when he offaire money to 
Cachewub for Mesongis an’ Cachewub he 
is insult, that they mus’ not quarrel. But 
M’sieu he laugh an’ say I will see he nevaire 
do that. 

“One day comin’ near the St Croix in a 
little pond we see wadin’ out far is a fine 
buck. Cachewub quick he say, ‘I kill ’im.’ 
Then he strip himself, creep down an’ 
aroun’, sometime behin’ a tree, sometime 
the high grass hide him till he is right on 
the buck. M’sieu an’ I we are back on the 
hill where we keep Mesongis an’ wait. We 
see a puff of smoke, the big leap of the 
wawaskashi in the air, an’ then the soun’ 
of the gun., We run down the deer he is 
disappear in the big grass. But Cachewub 
he say ‘Here! an’ put MesongiS at the 
place where the deer had jump, an’ he is 
quick through the tall, thick grass where 
we could not go. We hear him barkin’ an’ 
jumpin’ ar-roun’; then at las’ we can fol- 
low an’ fin’ the buck quite stone-dead, an’ 
M’sieu he laugh an’ say, ‘Oh, well, it seem 
that Mesongis is a few time good for some- 
thing.’ Now he mean to make Cachewub 
feel more frien’ly, but ev’rything it seem 


make it all the time worse an’ I am. dis- 
courage when Cachewub frown an’ go sit 
hoff allone from M_’sieu. But M’sieu he 
nevaire notice nothing an’ help Cachewub 
an’ me skin the buck. Then we tie the four 
legs together an’ Cachewub carry ’im ovaire 
hees_ head. 

“Now it is much that M’sieu is tellin’ me 
of the Thanksgivin’ day which is comin’ 
‘at home, back eas’,’ he call it, an’ the beeg 
table, with turrkees an’ pies an’ the goin’ 
to church with the big fam’ly, an’ I say, 
‘But yes, what is it you are give your 
thanks for? Is it the jus’ one beg dinnaire 
one day in the year, or do you not send 
thanks to the good God othaire days?’ An’ 
M’sieu he laugh an’ say he is all-ways 
thankful evvry-time, but he cannot have 
turrkees an’ so much church an’ pies oth- 
aire days; it would make him seeck, he 
say, but he mus’ not talk too much about 
the Thanksgivin’ day to get homeseeck. 

**Ah, but, Jean, if I could have one 
good Thanksgivin’ dinnaire an’ one great, 
beeg romp with the boys, it would be jus’ 
as well as to be in the woods,’ he would 
Say at the las’, 

***There is no church, but we can al-ways 
have the prayers to the good Virgin,’ it ix 
what I tell ‘im; an’ then he would laugh 
again, ‘Not the Virgin for me, Jean.’ ‘Ah, 
well, it is as it may be if the good God 
will but hear.’ 

*An’ I mus’ say my prayer much those 
days. Lam worry. The good Indian is stil] 
an’ the bad Indian is still. Cachewub say 
nothin’ an’ I do not know which he is, but 
I am worry. Cachewub have say one day 
he hear I am frien’ to the Sioux. It is a 
strange year. There have been no rain al- 
mos’ the whole summaire; then the Indian 
summaire come so ver’ late an’ las’ so 
long, but there is not much:to eat an’ the 
game is not run right. Mos’ of the beeg 
game is hoff an’ mos’ of the sma-ll game 
is onnly wil’ pigeon. An’ the Indian get 
bad tempaire worse when he is hunt an’ 
hunt for not much. We meet Cachewub 
uncle an’ hees squaw one day; Cachewub is 
talk with them an’ I am ver’ sorry the 
las’ night but one, when Cachewub an’ Me- 
songis they is slip hout from the camp an’ 
live us. But we mus’ now go hon, M’sieu 
an’ I, an’ it is the bes’ to go to Medwayos 
since Cachewub would—well, I jus’ do not 
know. That is a fact. I cannot explain 
but there are the manny small things to 
watch with Indian, an’ I am worry a little, 
It is the truth. 

“When it is the morning after Cachewub 
live us, it is six day since we start. It 
is that midnight we come to the village 
where the fathaire of Cachewub he is chief, 
an’ M’sieu he say, ‘To-morrow back eas’ 
at home we would ‘ave our Thanksgivin’ 
Day.’ I am sayin’ not ver’ much, but I am 
think to myself to be mos’ thankful to be 
hup where the mos’ traders is for M’sieu, 
an’ hout of that village. When we ar-rive 
the dogs they had tol’ that someone was 
comin’. They hear us from long way an’ 
they are howlin’ an’ barkin’ like coyotes. 

“We go firs’ to the chief’s lodge. We 
raise the birchbark hangin’ down ovaire 
for a door an’ walk in an’ say, ‘Bazoo, ba- 
zoo, Niji?’ like you say, ‘How are you, my 
frien’?’ There are manny young buck, an’ 
there is almos’ the greates’ silence. Cache- 
wub is like the othaires; pretend; he is 
asleep. There is onnly one or two who will 
grunt to give the Indian welcome an’ I 
am more worry, an’ to myself I know that 
M’sieu an’ I we will hurry hon the nex’ 
day. It isa fact. I am sorry for the dees. 
appoint for M’sieu. Hees heart it is that 
we will ’ave one Thanksgivin’ day in the 
village to res’ an’ enjoy. 

“But we sleep, an’ it is late in the morne 
ing when a little Indian boy come singin’ 
into the weegwam, ‘Ah-me-me-squaw-ke- 
ka!’ an’ wake us hup. Then we hear ar- 
rows strike the lodge, an’ we hear the war- 
whoop. The boys are havin’ a play-battle 
with bows an’ arrows of blue-joint grass, 
an’ I do not know if it is a game the chief 
has sent the boys to play, to say to M’sieu 
an’ mme, ‘You are frien’s of Sioux. You 
are no frien’s to Mesongis an’ Cachewub. 
Go hon biffore it is more than fun.’ But we 
go hout to watch, to pritten’ that I am 
thinkin’ nothin’. But Iam worry. Some of 
the young braves are wrestlin’ an’ one of 
them is the ‘bos.’ He have throw evvryone 
who have try with him. All at once he 
come to M’sieu an’ say, ‘How, how, Niji! 
Now, now, Niji!’ But M’sieu he laugh an’ 
say he is not want to wrestle. It is no 
blame if he is not want, for he is littl 
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an’ light, an’ the brave, the kokosh, the 
hog Indian, he is heavy, with a leg—ma foi 
—it is a log! He have knock down evvry- 
one by one beeg squeeze ar-roun’ the wais’ 
an’ then break them down with  hees 
strenth. But I am sorry when M’sieu mus’ 
say he is not know-how to wrestle like 
that, though it is no lie. Then all the 
young brave come hup an’ say they want 
see the little “Chimokaman” wrestle with 
the kokosh. Cachewub is there, but he 
stan’ hoff an’ say nothin.’ 

“They is some tall, sand-hill crane, tame, 
walkin’ ’roun’ the village. They march 
hup to M’sieu an’ look ver’ wise an’ give 
one beeg squawk an’ then M’sieu laugh an’ 
he say he mus’ do somethin’ to celebrate 
Thanksgivin’ before we mus’ go hon right 
away as I have say we mus’. Then I 
am more sorry. I am in bad place with 
myself. I am sorry both way; but he see 
the hog-Indian give Cachewub the look of 
hees vict’ry comin’an’ the fire come from 
hees eyes when he say, ‘I will try. Are 
you ready?’ The beeg, fat brave come at 
him heavy, ar-roun’ M’sieu’s wais’, but, 
quick, biffore he could get hees harms tight 
close, M’sieu throw hout hees lef’ foot, 
firm, give one twis’ an’ toss the brave 
ovaire on the groun’. He come down with 
one heavy grunt an’ jus’ lie there, an’ then 
I speak low to M’sieu that we mus’ hurry 
to start, for there are manny bad Indians. 
In one village mos’ Indians is al-ways 
frien’s an’ for a white man to throw one 
is not good. 

“But I am surprise. There is one petit 
war-whoop from all the young brave but 
Cachewub. They is so much enjoy to see 
M’sieu knock down the kokosh who have 
boss it. An’ Cachewub? He stan’ still at 
firs’ till the kokosh have pick himself hup 
an’ slink hoff in disgrace. The young brave 
keep on yellin’ an’ M’sieu he is embarrass 
an’ when Mesongis come run to him he 
stoop an’ pat him an’ pet him an’ Mesongis 
stay, when the chief sen’ the beeg bucks 
out to see what is the noise. Then Cache- 
wub come hup an’ he say, ‘The little white 
man is the frien’ of Cachewub; he have 
throw to the earth the kokosh who for ten 
moons have been no friend to Cachewub. 
Cachewub is the son of the chief. Give the 
words to my fathaire that Cachewub will 
bring the little Chimokaan and Jean Mar- 
sean to eat of the deer-meat with him.’ I 
give one long breath to myself an’ I am 
worry no more. - 

“‘M’sieu he laugh -.when he say: ‘Jean, we 
have one beeg Thanksgivin’ dinnaire after 
all.’ We have fish an’ me-me’s (the wil’ 
pigeon) to eat, an’ some of the deer Cache- 
wub have kill, an’ the chief he say that 
he esn’ hees friendship with us to the nex’ 
ban’ of Indian. M’sieu is ver’ hungry an’ 
he enjoy the dinnaire an’ he have the frid- 
dom of the whole village after; but it is 
not M’sieu that know jus’ how much of a 
Thanksgivin’ dinnaire it is! 

“The nex’ mornin’ when we get into the 
canoe to cross the Yellow rivaire all the 
Indian (excep’ the young kokosh) come to 
the shore, an’ as we paddle hoff, they cheer 
an’ yell for the ‘little Chimokaman,’ the 
little white man, till we hear them no 
more, M’sieu he wave hees han’ as long 
as they can see us an’ when he turn to 
me an’ laugh an’ say, ‘Jean Marsean, that 
was one fine Thanksgivin’ at the las’. Poor 
Jean, was he afraid for once of the In- 
dian ?’ 

“An’ I say, ‘Yes, M’sieu, Jean Marsean is 
all-ways af-fraid of the bad Indian. All 
Indian quiet mos’ time an’ sometime it is 
not for one to know. Ah, M’sieu, Jean Mar- 
sean is only a poor French-Indian mail- 
carrier, but it is he know, the bes’ how 
much Thanksgivin’ day it is yesterday.’ 
Then I cross myself an’ say for the las’ 
word, ‘It is good to have one day to have 
big dinnaire an’ be thankful, but Jean Mar- 
sean prays that the Holy Mother, the Christ 
and the angels take our prayers to the 
good God that the trail bring us ver’ manny 
Thanksgivin’; an’ M’sieu, he look ver’ quiet 
at me an’ he say, ‘Amen.’”’ 


Watch for This. 








The Romance of a ‘“‘Tenderfoot,”’ a splen- 
didly illustrated story in two installments, 
will begin in the issue of December 6. It 
is one of Uncle Ted’s true stories of life in 
Colorado’s pioneer days. It is brimful of 
action from the first paragraph to the last. 
The scene is laid on the Colorado prairies 
at a time when a life or two “didn’t count,” 
and his personal courage was the standard 
by which a man was judged. Through it 


all runs a thread.of sentiment, a love story, 
which ends only with the final words of the 
tale itself, 

Best of all, it is founded on the actual 
experience of -a young man from the east 
who sought his foftune in the west in the 
tumultuous epoch making days of the ear- 
ly seventies. . It is a story to set your 
nerves a-tingling, to enlist your sympathies 
and arouse your admiration. Watch for it. 


=F 


We praise them brave old Pilgrims 
Who could give thanks ’n’ pray— 

Hungry, half-froze ’n’ homesick, 
That first Thanksgivin’ day; 

But with all our modern fixin’s, 
More’n likely .we uns sigh 

‘Cause our chicken ain’t a turkey, 
An’ there ain’t two kinds o’ pie. 





Thanksgiving. 





GAZELLE 8S, SHARP. 





Them Pilgrims crossed the ocean, 
Sailin’ many a weary mile, 

For blessin’s you ’n’ me have had 
The hull endurin’ while. 

Encounterin’ many a hardship 
Uncomplainin’ly,,they sought 

Things we don’t half appreciate, 
Because it’s what we’ve got. 


I know all folks ain’t that away. 
That lots be it ain’t so queer, 
For, someway things way off some- 
wheres 
Looks brighter’n things that’s near. 
We're sech far sighted creeters, 
*"Pears we get a clearer view 
O’ things away beyent our réach, 
Than o’ what we’re closest to. 


’S if we had two kinds o’ glasses, 
An’ we used the far uns most— 

Real bright uns to see off with, 
But blue uns to look clost. 

I reckon, though, if: somethin’ 
’D show all sides to us, 

Then we’d be mighty thankful 
That our lot wasn’t no wus. 


“Jest count your  blessin’s,”’ 
says— 
We hain’t got time to do it; 
There’s sich an everlastin’lot 
We never could get through it. 
I don’t mean folks ain’t grateful, 
An’ I ain’t a-findin’ fault, 
But we’ve got so many blessin’s 
We don’t sense ’em like we’d ought. 


Going to Bed and Getting Up. 


MAY LONARD, 


people 








We all know that a person has to go to 
bed and get up, 365 times in a year, so we 
ought to know just how to do these two 
things. But close observation has con- 
vinced me that very few persons know how 
to do either. I mean the busy men and 
women who hurry both operations, and 
who have but few conveniences. It is queer, 
but when one sits in comfort by the fire 
with a book and just as an unusually in- 
teresting chapter comes up, it is time to 
retire, even if one isn’t a bit sleepy. Then 
in the morning, when the bed is so nice 
and warm and one is so sleepy, off goes the 
alarm and it is time to get up. 

Wherever and whatever your bedroom is, 
be sure that it is clean and well aired be- 
fore bedtime. Do not leave and dirty wa- 
ter or slops in the room unless it is tightly 
covered. Be sure that the washbowl is 
emptied before retiring. Always, even in 
the coldest weather, have the window open 
some, and if where a draft can reach the 
bed, place a screen before it, or a chair 
with a shawl or heavy garment thrown 
over it. Some people sleep in unaired dens 
(sometimes they are elegantly furnished, 
but if reeking with bad air they are dens), 
and wonder why they wake up feeeling so 
tired. When there is sunshine, let it into 
your sleeping room every day if possible. 
If your room faces the east, have a heavy 
dark shade and draw it well down at night. 

Where one takes a sponge bath every 
day, it is well to take it at bedtime, as one 
does not have to hurry as much as if taken 
in the morning, and it is very restful. If 
it is hot and sultry, try a warm sponge 
bath instead of a cold one. If you are a 
woman, give your hair a brushing and 
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loosely braid it, and if you wear bangs, 
do them up on papers and let them down 
before breakfast. Unless you do this, you 
will hardly find time to curl them in the 
morning, and will not look very presentable 
at breakfast. 

Taking it for granted that no one likes 
to get up in the morning, it is well to do as 
much as possible the night before and save 
time. Do not get out of your clothes any 
way, and leave them in an. untidy heap. 
Take off each garment and if it is to be 
worn in the morning, place it over a chair. 
Put away any soiled clothes and hang up 
the garments not wanted. The garments 
that will be wanted in the morning should 
be placed over a chair in the order that 
they are to be put on, and the hose and 
shoes placed near them. My garments are 
always placed in this order, and once when 
a hotel caught fire, I was enabled to dress 
entirely without even lighting the gas ,and 
did not have to appear in scant attire as 
did most of the guests. 








MaAcsBETH on 
a lamp chimney 
keeps it from 


breaking and dou- 
bles the light. 


If you’ll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and,their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill . 


Glen RocK Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


$F All Wool Suits 4 0) 
1 0 

Ready Made and Made to Order. We 

Manu facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoals and Ulsters. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00. Men’s 
all wool and worsted trousers $2.00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 
guaranteed for one year. . Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be smemel to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer” 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 

Cloth by the yard or piece. No stores. 

No agents. Write direct to the mills. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, stw suey. 


ents—ir. THIS AD CATCHES THE EYE of a 
live, ambitious person looking for s permanent, 
profitable business, write at once for our money mak 
—, and our free Booklet containing One Hun 
e Stereoscopic Photographs. Our agents positively 
make $5 and eet 4 oe expenses. 
Dept. A. 2904 Diamond ste Philadelphia. 
Ee 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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The Little Wilson’s Thanksgiving. 


A. C. T. 
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“Special holiday dinners from Thanksgiv- 
ing to Christmas, thirty-five cents.” 

This was the big placard outside, and in 
the window was a great platter with an 
enormous roast turkey on it, surrounded 
by dishes of all kinds of vegetables, rows 
of nicely baked pies and ever so many lit- 
tle brown plum puddings with sprigs of 
holly on top. It was a most fascinating 
place to small Janey Wilson and ,smaller 
Thomas, her brother, who knew turkey only 
by sight and distant smell, and had not 
the least idea what plum pudding and mince 
pie mignt taste like. 

After their mother went away at 7 
o’clock in the morning to do washing and 
ironing for somebody, they generally got 
around to that window before noon, though 
City Hall square was a long way from 
Dowden stret, and Thomas was apt to have 
a crying spell before they came home again 
to cold beans and bread. There were a 
good many other children in Dowden street 
and some of them were not pleasant neigh- 
bors. It was very easy to offend them, and 
if once you did get on their wrong side, 
you might look out for trouble. 

A certain Billy Brooks was the bugbear 
that Janey had to avoid just now, for one 
night Billy had tried to steal apples at 
the fruit stand, and when the policeman ran 
ter him, she had unfortunately got in 
his way, and was the means of his being 
caught and well shaken by the big man in 
blue. The only thing he had done to her 
yet was to make trightful faces and step 
on her toes whenever he could. 

One day Billy and another boy sat on 
the curbstone as Janey and Thomas came 
up the street, running along close to the 
wall. Billy looked around with an amiable 
grin and held out a piece of pasteboard. 

“Here, Janey,” said he, “want a dinner 
ticket? Man been ‘round giving ’em out 
while you’s off, and he left one for you’’— 
and then catching sight of Thomas’ round 
eyes, “Oh, yes, and a little one for the kid! 
The pink ones was for kids, he said, didn’t 
he, Bob?” 

Janey was very much impressed by this 
unusual kindness from so unexpected a 
quarter, and hesitated. 

“Take ’em,” he went on; “they’re good 
for a dinner at that place in the square 
where I see you the other day. Didn’t you 
see the sign up—Tickets thirty-five cents?” 

Janey was eight years old, but she could 
read only a few very easy words in the 
primer. Somebody must take care of 
Thomas when the mother had to go out 
to do a day’s work, and they had moved 
from one part of the city to another sev- 
eral times, so she only began to learn a 
little in one school when they went away 
to another district and she had to begin 
over again. Finally she took the two cards 
and went home as fast as she could never 
looking back, or she might have seen Billy 
and Bob rolling on the sidewalk and laugh- 
ing as if something very funny had hap- 
pened. 

Mrs Wilson was late that night, and the 
children were fast asleep when she came in. 

Next morning Janey awoke to see two 
little bowls of oatmeal on the table and 
her mother’s shaw! and hat gone from the 
nail. At 7 o’clock the children were still 
asleep, so the breakfast was left ready for 
them, and some cold meat and potatoes in 
the closet tor dinner. This sort of thing 
had happened so often that Janey was not 
surprised, but she had wanted to show her 
mother the dinner tickets, 

“Never mind, Thomas, we'll start early 
and get there while things is good and hot, 
and before the crowds get in,’’ said wise 
Janey as she washed the little boy’s face 
and hands, and brushed his curly head. 
“Goodness me, but your shoes is awful bad, 
Tom, the sole’s all coming off!’” Her own poor 
little gown was ragged and faded, but that 
was of less importance, and she found a 
string and wound it several times around 
Thomas’ torn shoe, tying it in a bow on 
top, which she regarded with great satis- 
faction, 

Then 


in hand, and 


holding the 


they .set out, hand 
Billy Brooks and Bob were 
laughs inside their mouths behind their 
hands, as the litt'e pair went by., Just as 
they came in sight of the bi¢ restaurant 
the string that tied his sh-e t gether sl pped 
off and the ! flop on 


loose sole began to 
the pavement. Janey did not see it and 


OUR YOUNG ‘FOLKS 


hurried along. In a-minuté Thomas stum- 
bled and fell fat on his poor hitthe nose. 

Of course that made it bleed and Thomas 
cried—one’ might say he roared, and the 
more Janey tried to comfort him, the worse 
he seemed ‘te feel. People stopped to see 
what was the matter, and one lady took out 
her own nice handkerchief and wiped his 
face. Then she helped Janey tie up the 
shoe again and said, ‘Now come into the 
bakery with me to buy some cockies and 
that will make him feel better right awy.”’ 

“Thank you,. ma’am,” said Janey, “but 
we are going over there to get a turkey 
dinner, and that’s why we was hurrying 
so. We've got tickets—see!’’ and she took 
the cards out of her waist. 

The lady looked at them. One was print- 
ed in large letters, “‘Auction sale of an- 
tique furniture at Powell’s block, Main 
street,” and the small pink one said, “Buy 
Bridal Veil flour at Ransom's.”’ 

But she did not read them aloud, and she 
looked rather sober while Janey was tell- 
ing her how she got them. She was not a 
very rich lady herself, but she had 75 cents 
in her purse that she had meant to buy 
a matinee ticket with that afternoon. 

“Tl do it, and take a good long walk 
instead, and that will do me more good 
anyway,” was what she did say, though 
Janey did not see what that had to do with 
dinner tickets. 

Thomas, being soothed and tied up again, 
Was now equal to anything, and the lady 
said gaily, “Come on, and Ill take you in, 
for I have been there before!” The desk 
at the door was high above Janey’s head 
and she did not see where the precious tick- 
ets went, but the lady led them on and said 
to a waiter, “Nellie, here are some friends 
of mine, who want dinner. Take good care 
of them.” And then they were seated at 
a nice table in a corner and the lady was 
gone. 

But, oh® the dinner those children ate! 
If they live to be very old people they 
will never have another that tastes so good. 
If pudding had come first, they might have 
made themselves very ill; but turkey and 
stuffing and gravy, mashed potatoes and 
turnips and onions took the edge off their 
appetites and it was very little dessert they 
could manage at all. 

The middle of the afternoon Billy and 
Bob saw them coming slowly up Dowden 
street. “Hi! there they are! She’s got an 
orange in her hand. Let’s get in here and 
I'll grab it when she goes by!’ But the 
boys were hardly in the doorway when 
Janey came rushing in after them. “Here, 
Billy,” said she, “I brought this for you! 
we had so much I just couldn’t eat it, and 
and oh, when are you going on your ticket?” 
And if further proof were required, the 
face of Thomas bore many traces of recent 
good living. 

Billy and Bob looked at each other 
aghast. “They got in!” was all they had 
to say. 


Last Call for Contest. 


Don’t forget that all letters in the young 
folks’ contest must be in the hands of 
the Young Folks’ Editor on the first day 
of December. Don’t put off writing until 
too late. Write clearly and tell in your 
own way just how you earned your money 
and what lessons were learned in the get- 
ting of it. 

The Young Folks’ Editor already has 
some very interesting letters from boys and 
girls who are trying for the prizes, and 
he expects a lot more. The best of th se 
will be published, that from them other 
boys and girls may draw inspiration. Re- 
member the date the contest closes—De- 
cember 1. 


The Snowy Owl—Once last winter a 
friend of mine and I went hunting for rab- 
bits. We started down our lene and had 
not gone frr before I saw a big bird on a 
rail pile. My friend said it was a ‘white 
hawk, but I said it was not. Then I told 
him to watch it while I went to house and 
got our hired man ond the shotgun. By the 
time the !otter arrived the big bird, which 
was a white or snowy owl, had flown over 
on the hay poles about a quarter of a mile 
distant. Our hired man follcwed him and 
shot, not intencirg to kill him. He only 
took enovgh feathers cut of his wing to 
prevent his flying. We caught him and had 
to take 92 cost so he couldn’t get a hold 
of us with his big talons. Every time I 
would make a motion at him he would snap 
his bill. That owl seemed very easy to 


The second day we could feed it 
from our hands. It wouldn’t eat anything 
but meat and fresh meat at that. This bird 
Was very wise looking and could turn his 
head half way around. One morning we 
found him in the wash sink dancing on the 
wash dish. He would not move while any- 
bady was in the room.—[{A Tabler, Michi- 
gan. 


tame. 


Supper on a Warship—Perhaps many of 
the Tablers have never been aboard one 
of Uncle Sam’s warships at mess time. [I 
was on the Minneapolis not long ago, when 
it was anchored off League island in Phil- 
adelphia, and saw the middies get the tables 
reauy for supper. First they brought out a 
number of tables, each about 10 feet long 
and two feet wide, and placed them one 
after the other on the deck. The sailors 
whose turn it was to set the tables put the 
required number of plates around, and 
threw the knives and forks so that they 
landed in many and varied positions. 
Chunks of bread were then brought and 
thrown with equal abandon along the cen- 
ter of each table. Next the boys came 
from below carrying baskets which con- 
tained strings of frankfurts (yards and 
yards long, they seemed), and separating 
a few, pitched them around at each place. 
Lastly came red currant jelly, which the 
boys took from pails with large spoons, 
slapping it down on the upturned plates. 
They all seemed to have a very good aim, 
for the jelly always landed safely. The 
call to supper was then given, and all the 
sailors assembled in the navy yard and 
marched up the gangway onto the ship, 
where they sat down to the tables as eager- 
ly as if it were to a dainty repast.--[Den- 
nie. 


A Sr2ll Boy, perhaps three years old, 
was out walking with his mother and his 
little brother. The mother said: “It is get- 
ting near noon time, and we must go back 
home.”’ Master Three-Year-Old objected, 
so he was told that “Mamma would find 
something nice for him,” at which he looked 
up interestedly and asked, ‘‘Will it be rain- 
drops?” and seemed quite content when as- 
sured he would have some. His mother ex- 
plained that this was his name for black 
cough drops and nothing could induce him 
to call them by any other name.—[A. S&S. 


Bright Sayings. 


Man: Here, boy, what do you mean by 
yelling “Extra! Extra! Horrible confes- 
sion!” I bought a paper and there’s noth- 
ting of the kind in it. 

Boy: Well, of youse’d ast me I’d ’a con- 
fessed dat it wuz er fake extry. Dat’s wot 
I meant. 


Visitor: So your mother took you out in 
the woodshed to cure you of the habit of 
taking lumps of sugar out of the bowl? 

Tommie: Yes, ma’am, and [I feel like a 
ham now. 

Visitor: How is that? 

Tommie: Sugar cured. 


Customer: You said this suit would wear 
like iron. 

Clothier: Well, didn’t it? 

Customer: Too much so. 
rusty already. 


It’s getting 


“Mamma,” said Béssie, as she watched 
ber baby brother squirming in the bath- 
tub. ‘Willie is like a piece of flannel.” 
“What makes you think so?” asked her 
mother. “Oh, because he shrinks when he’s 
washed.” 

He, wearily—Well, how 
on with your shopping? 

She—Oh, splendidly. Let me see, we've 
been to 15 shops, and I haven't bought any- 
thing yet. 


are you getting 


She: Did your father give you a check 
when you told him you wanted to go on 
the excursion we were talking about? 

He: A check! He gave me a full stop. 
He declined to give me a dollar. 


“How would you define ‘exercise,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘work’ ?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Exercise,” answered Johnny, “is work 
you like to do, and work is exercise you 
don’t like to do.” . 














BUSY FINGERS 





A CROCHETED COLLAR. 


Crocheted Collar. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 

Ch 250 st. ist row—One dc in each st. 

2d row—*Ch 6, miss 4 dc, sl st in next 
dc, repeat from * all across. 

8d row—Ch 1, * 3 s c under 6 ch, 1 picot 
(ch 4, sl st back in Ist st of ch 4 to make 
picot), 5s c under 6 ch, 1 picot, 3 s c under 
6ch, sl st in sl st of previous row, repeat 
from * all across. 

4th row—Ch 1, 1 sl st in each of s c in 
first group until center of group is reached, 
then *, 8 ch, 1 sl st in center of next group 
of s c, repeat from * all across, 

5th row—Same as 3d. 

6th row—Ch 1, 1 sl st in each of s c in 
first group until center is reached, then 
* 10 ch, 1 sl st in center of next group of 
sc, repeat from * all across. 

7th row—Ch 1, * 4s ec under 10 ch, picot, 
7 s c, under 10 ch, picot, 4 s c under same 
10sh, sl st in sl st of previous row, repeat 
from * all across. 

8th row—Same as 6th row, except make 
12 ch instead of 10. 

9th row—Ch 1, * 4s c, picot, 8 s ¢, picot, 
4s c, all under 12 ch, sl st in sl st of pre- 
vious row, repeat from * all across. 

10th row—Same as 6th, except make 14 
ch instead of 10. 

llth row—Ch 1, * 5 s c, picot, 9 s c, picot, 
6 s c all under 14 ch, sl st in sl st of pre- 
vious row, repeat from * all across. 

12th row—Same as 10th. 

138th row—Same as 11th. 

14th row—Same as 6th, except make 16 ch 
instead of 10. 

15th row—Ch 1, * 7s ¢c, picot, 9 sc, picot, 
7 sc all under 16 ch, sl st in sl st of pre- 
vious row, repeat from * all across. 

If collar is desired wider, repeat last two 
rows. Illustration was made with No 60 
thread and a fine steel hook. 


Fern Lace, Knitted. 


Cc. EB. 








Cast on 28 st, knit across plain. 
ist row—Slip 1, knit 2, (over, narrow, 0, 





FERN LACE, 
n, o, k 1, o, k 2, n, k 4, n, & 2), o, n, 0, 2, 
ee A 
24 row—This and all even rows, all 
purled. 


3d row—Sl 1, k 2, 0, n, 0, n, 0, k 3, 0, k 2, n, 
k 2, n, k 2, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, k 2. 





4th row—Sl 1, k 2, 0, n, 0, n, o, k 5, o, k 2, 
Bn, £2 Oo 2, & 2, 0. B, KK Sz 

7th row—Sl 1, n, kK 1, 0, n, o, n, o, kK 2, n, 
k4,n, kk 3, 6,5 46.-m, 0, 2,0; 2% 

9th row—Sl 1, n, Kk 1, 0, n, o, n, o, k 2, n, k 
4,2. Ek 3.0 Si. 0,0: 1, 0, ES. 

11th row—Sl 1, n, k 1, 0, n, o, n, Oo, K 2, n, 
n, 3, 6, & SG, 2,4, 2,. 0, 5:5. 

12th row—Purl all across. Repeat from 
ist row. 


——— 


School Bags. 


M. L. 


These please the boys and are very handy. 
Fine burlap sacking makes good ones, as 
will almost any heavy goods. Measure three 
pieces two inches larger each way than 
the largest book to be carried, and hem 
the upper edge of.each, and upon the two 
outside pieces featherstitch the hems. Upon 
one outside piece put a smaller pocket with 
a monogram, or some design worked upon 
it. Place the three pieces together and 
stitch around three sides. Turn and sew 
upon the outer sides near the top, two 
handles made of the goods doubled and 
stitched. Nearly every premium list or cat- 
alog has a cut of a school bag that one can 
look at to see how the handles go on. Brown 
canvas, such as overalls are made from, 
is a good material, as is blue denim. 


Striped Soft Ball—This toy can be used 
in the house without injury to. windows or 
mirrors. Cut 6 pieces the shape of sections 
of an orange, 2 in wide by 4% in long. Use 
two or three colors if you like. Heavy 
dress goods or flannel is the best material. 
Sew one-half or three sections together, 
then the other three, place together and 
stitch all but 2 in on one side, baste back 
opening the width of a seam, turn and 
stuff solid with cotton or rags cut fine. 
Sew up opening and shape with hands. 
Bean bags made in this shape are nicer 
than the square ones in common use.— 
[May Lonard. 





A Serviceable Cover and one very pretty 
for bureau, table or commode, is made from 
the figured huckabuck toweling that comes 
in different widths. Select the width that 
will best suit your purpose and instead of 
hemming the ends, scallop them, finishing 
the scallop with the buttonhole stitch the 
same as for embroidered doilies. You can 
mark the scallops by using the edge of a 
teacup placed on the towel end, or any 
other round or oval object you may have 
about the size you wish to make the scal- 
lop, and can make it as deep as your 
fancy dictates. Tray cloths can be finished 
in this way, and a thimble has been used 
for making the small scallops on some of 
the smaller trays. If you want to make 
the cover more elaborate, outline the design 
with the floss used in finishing the ends.— 
[A. S. G. 


The Embroidery Graze is responsible for 


many artistic gowns this season. Hand 
embroidered collars, cuffs, yokes, revers, 
bands for skirt and waist decoration are 
shown in the stores. The stamped pat- 
terns can also be procured for home work. 
Herein is contained a hint for the holiday 
givings. 
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WHAT GAUSES DEAFNESS, 


The Principal Cause is Curable but 
Generally Overlooked. 





Many things may cause deafness, and 
very often it is difficult to trace a cause. 
Some people inherit deafness. Acute dis- 
eases like scarlet fever sometimes cause 





deafness. But by far the most common 
cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives as his opinion that nine out of ten 
cases of deafness are traced to throat trou- 
ble; this is probably overstated, but it is 
certainly true that more than half of all 
cases of poor hearing were caused by ca- 
tarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the Eustachian 
tube and by clogging it up very soon af- 
fects the hearing, and the hardening of 
the secretion makes the loss of hearing 
permanent, unless the catarrh which caused 
the trouble is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may think 
this a little far fetched, but anyone at 
all observant must have noticed how a 
hard cold in the head will affect the hear- 
ing and that catarrh if long neglected, 
will certainly impair the sense of hearing 
and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear and 
free from the unhealthy secretions of ca- 
tarrh, the hearing will at once greatly im- 
prove, and anyone suffering from deafness 
and catarrh can satisfy themselves on this 
point by using a fifty cent box of Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a new catarrh cure, which 
in the past year has won the approval of 
thousands of catarrh sufferers, as well as 
physicians, because it is in convenient form 
to use, contains no cocaine or opiate, and 
is as safe and pleasant for children as for 
their elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a wholesome 
combination of Blood root, Guaiacol, Eu- 
calyptol and similar antiseptics, and they 
cure catarrh and catarrhal deafness by ac- 
tion upon the blood’ and mucous membrane 
of the nose and throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: “You 
do not have to draw upon the imagina- 
tion to discover whether you are getting 
benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; im- 
provement and relief are apparent from the 
first tablet taken.’’ 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full sized 
package and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves 
and powders, will appreciate to the ‘tull the 
merit of. Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

a Upright ogg 
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The Turkeys Thanksgiving Toast. 


LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 


I come, the monarch of the feast, 
Before ve lords so gay, 
On bended knee, 
without a head, 
To grace this glori- 
ous day. 

Be thankful 
men so bold 

And maids of dain- 
ty tire— 

To grander feast did 
knights of old, 

Nor ladies e’er 
pire. 

I ruled the fowls 
like any king; 

My head -was al- 
ways high, 

Until to grace this 
humble board 

I laid me down to 
die. 

Here’s to the health 
of absent friends! 

Here’s, to the ones 
most true! 

A toast to those the 
future lends,— 





all ye 


as- 








Long ile tu all anew! 
Dont shed a tear for him who lies 
Dismantled on his bier,— 
He gave his life without a sigh 
And bade ye all good cheer! 
EPITAPH: 
He was a grand and tender bird; 
The best of all was he. 
And so with thankfulness we sing, 
And hope for more to be. 


— 


A Thanksgiving Puzzle. 


Here is a Thanksgiving table at which 
six of the advertisers in this issue will sit 
down. See if you can tell who they are. 
In each of the following verses will be 
found a key which will enable you with 
a little careful study of the avertisements 
to name the six guests. Five dollars to the 
first correct answer, and five prizes of one 
dollar each to the next five. The verses: 


Six diners at this table sit 
To test your skill and tax your wit. 


The first the Empire state doth claim 
Wherein to dwell, but for a name 

A Massachusetts city seeks— 

He rames them both who either speaks. 


As separator, in between, 

The first and third as plainly seen, 
Is one whose name, though dull it is, 
Is guarantee of honest biz. 


The third an after-dinner speaker who 
Has knowledge of a thing or two, 

Yet when you hear ‘twas he who spoke 
’'Tis safe to say ‘twas all of smoke. 


The fourth is one with a degree 
To obtain which ’tis plain to see 
He kenned all things of equine ills; 
His knowledge is for him who wills. 


The fifth someway reminds one how 

The trees are stripped and leafiess now, 
Yet they and he both promise give 

That they’re the trees that long will live. 


For number six, a man of age, 
Scan not too close this printed page, 
For plainly, interwoven here, 

This diner must to all appear. 


The first prize goes to the accurate reply 
earliest mailed. In case of ties, the charac- 
ter of your experience with any of the ad- 
vertisers, general neatness of your reply, 
etc, will be taken into count. All answers 
must be sent on a postal card. This puz- 
zle is open to all’ subscribers. Address all 
replies to Puzzle Editor, this office. 


A Decorative Idea. 
M. M. COOK, 


A very pretty decoration for a large 
bare spot on the wall of the living room is 
to take a handful of ripe oats, tie them 
carelessly and loosely together about a 
third of their length, then tack diagonally 
in the open space. 

Let the stems be in the lower right hand 
corner, and the heads nodding and spread- 
ing over the opposite space, in a sort of 
irregular fan shape. 

Now with a couple of tacks fasten a 
large photo or engraving over the part of 





AFTER DINNER 


the grain where it is tied together. The 
one I saw was a large mat-surfaced photo 
of a pretty scene, and was mounted cn a 
heavy grey card about two inches wider 
all around than the print. The tacks used 
were brass-headed, one being in the upper 
right hand corner, the other in that oppo- 
site, 

w heat or barley could be used in the 
same way with good result. Don’t at- 


to have the sprays all the same 
ends evenly. 
studiously 


tempt 
length nor trim off the lower 
A studied effect must be 
avoided. 

Husband: Why do you want to go to Sur- 
plice’s church? His sermons are not so 
good as Splicer’s. 


Wife: But the styles are better. 





- Joseph Horne Co. 





Christmas Suggestions in Plated Silver 


We keep telling you so much about dress goods, silks and so on that we dare 


say some of you imagine we carry nothing else. 


We may as well say here that 


this is the biggest Department Store in Pittsburg, as well as in the whole of West- 


Pennsylvania. 
Now 


ern 


and you will also have time to have us ship you 


We have everything for the person and the home. 
this Table Ware of Plated Silver is full of suggestions for 


Holiday Gifts, 


pieces with which to grace the 


Thanksgiving table—that is if you hurry to write us. 


Quadruple Plated Silverware. 


Tee BOGS. cscs . -$13.50 
Tea Sets -00 to 
3-piece Desserte Sets .00 to 9.00 
BROT Tac ccucccancecsed 5.00 
Bread and Cake Trays -2D 5.50 
Syrup Jugs and Plates of -50 
pT err ere rer 2.5 2.00 
Waiters 5 2.00 
COGUREE BUEB oo cies ceaencsecen 

RE HOOT a. oes akc tececdevece 5 00 
Crumb Béte<....s.s0- pesceedase - Of -50 
BPWIRK TWINS 6 cn cccds dewescvesas 5 8.00 
ie, ee 6.00 00 
Bon Bon Dishes 1.50 3.00 
TO Behn d vidssédsccnsectccen Be 8.75 
EY ME sscnecreceacecnand 1.50 to 3.50 
Candelabra 6.00 to 12.00 
Butter Plates, a Set 1.65 and 2.25 
Spoon Baskets 


to $36.00 
14.00 


5-piece 
4-piece 





Genuine Rogers Knives, Forks and 
Spoons, Guaranteed Pilate. 


Tea, Spoons... ....0..0.5.8 126 to § 4. x 
Table Bpaons.. ....<« 20 2.50 to 7.00 < 
Dessert Spoons......... 2.25 to 6.00 « 
BPOGNOTE FOCKS..osccsece 2.25 to 6.00 ¢ 
Medium Forks 2.50 to 7.00 <¢ 
12 dwt. Plain Forks... 3.00 to 4.00 
12 dwt. Plain Knives... 3. to 4.00 < 
12 dwt. Fancy Hollow 

Handle Knives....... 9. to 
Selected Pearl Handle 

Knives .00 to 17.00 a doz, 
Cyeter POPES... .ccccccs -75 to 2.00 set. 
Individual Butter 

Spreaders -50 to .25 set. 
Cream Ladles.......... .50 to each. 
Gravy Ladles .75 to each, 
BOMD LAGOS. ..o.0c0ccce 1.25 to each. 
Cold Meat Forks....... .50 to 5 each. 
Sugar Spoons.......... to .75 each. 
Butter Knives.......... 50 to 0 each. 
Orange Spoons......... Re to -00 set. 
Berry Spoons........... pe 00 to each. 
Coffee Spoons.......... 1.25 to .00 set. 


doz. 
doz. 
doz. 
doz. 
doz. 
doz. 
doz, 


12.00 a doz. 





Horne Co 


Dept. E. H. 
e, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Eight Dollar 


AND 95 CENT 
buys this HIGH GRAD 
ag i GUABRANTEKD, 

Five- Drawer, Solid Pol- 





ished, “Antique @ Oak, Drop Head oo: SEWING MACHINE 
sewing machines that cost TWICE THE MoO b=) 
f 45 for our 5--Drawer, DROP 
$10.45 i HEAD Cabinet Celebrated 
NeW QUEEN SEWING MACHINE, 
$i2. 85 for the standard ball bearing 
BUBDICK Sewing Machine. 


sad MINNESOTA, eo equal of regular @50.00 and 860.00 
an high 


many other 


» mechanism and special features, in our big, new, free sew 


the equal of 
_ 4 be” 3 


Si 1. 95 * THE BEAUTIFUL 
BARQUETRY DECORAT- 

ED KDGEMERE SEWING MACHINE, 
$ ! 5 20 for the HIGHEST GRADE 
2. SEWING MACHINE made, 
mts’ machines. These 


and — described; 
n 


je machines, beautifully illustra 
@ machine 


logue. You must write for it, Ifyou mention this paper we will ve you the names 
or & number of iter own neighbors to whom we have sold machines, —d oun see ond o> 


— 2 _— 


— —_ learn how ~~, - 2 peeees with them and how much money 


620.00 on any kind of a machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL cc rzessntcecceereers: For. toe 


wonde 


Seas rful ering. ever made, our libera' terms, pay after received offer and 
TRIAL PLAN, Ce ee ne aes SEARS, ROEBUCK 


& CO., cuicaco, ut. 








LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great i .ivorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetuess id Purity 

of Tone. All our organs 
have allthe latest and most 
modernimy>rovements. The 
cases are .. dels of neatness 
and beauty and are made of 
finely finished solid Oak, 
Black W: Inut, Mahogany or 
Ebony finish. 


PRICES ALWAYS 
THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 
body can buy one. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 
souly aly Organs. If he does not keep them write direct 

eautiful Catalogue FRE. 


LYON & HEALY, caucaco, ii. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 








A CHANCE 


like fortune, it seldom 
men Gay = 
go after them, crap, Un 
woman or child who 
to come, without effort, is 
unsuccessful. _Get-rich- -quick 
and have ma 
offers of profitable 
or girl we offer a 


Must be taken advantage of for, 
knocks at one’s door. he successful 
those who see the chances, 
and improve them. The man, 
leisurely waits for money 
classed by the world as 
propositions are widely advertised 
great many suspicious of horest 
work, To every man, woman, boy 
splendid opportunity 


TO MAKE MONEY 


art or all of their time 


provided they will devote a : 
are working, they will 


to the work, and that when ey 
be faithful and persevering. 

The experience of a large number of our representatives 
to-day proves that our work will bring larger cash 
returns than nine-tenths of the regular salaried posi- 
tions. with the added pleasure that one is always his 


own master. ; , 
The work is dignified, the field is unlimited and the 
pay exceedingly liberal. We will cheerfully send full 
yarticulars upon request. Write at once, as this is the 
=. time of the year to make money in our line of 
work, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New. York City. 














The Pilgrim’s verennial Feast. 
J. MERVIN HULL. 





“Our harvest being gotten in,’ each year 
there comes a day 

When centuries roll backward from the 
shore of Plymouth bay; 

When William Bradford rules again, and 
shrewdly makes his choice 

Of “hunters foure,’” that Plymouth may 
in “speciall’ way “rejoyce.”’ 

Again through Plymouth woods resound 
those ancient pieces four, 

With aim so true that game and ‘“fowle” 
are gathered by the score. 

Like fruitage of the promised land, the sea 
and shore and wood 

Give up their treasures to the feast, abun- 
dant, free and good. 

The shout goes up of men who strive at 
wrestling, bowls and fives, 

Yet softened by a gentler hum of merry, 
busy wives. 

And look! from out the shadowy pines the 
Indians glide again, 

“King Massasoyt,’”’ and after him “some 
ninetie”’’ stalwart men. 

With stately step the “governour”’ goes 
forth to meet the king, 

And Bradford walks with Massasoyt, while 
cheers to heaven ring. 

But hark! the sudden rataplan! Quick 
comes the stern command, 

For “Captaine Standish” leads again his 
small but valiant band! 

They “exercyse their armes” with skill, and 
even matchlocks show 

To Massasoyt’s arrow men the passing of 
the bow. 


The feast is done, the arms are still, and 
men both white and red 

Back to the silence of the past with noise- 
less step have fied; 

But through all years that harvest home 
shall never pass away, 

That glorious first Thanksgiving on the 
shore of Plymouth bay. 


Some Attractive Rooms——lI. 
GRACE IRENE CHAPIN, 








These are really truly rooms belonging 
to really truly girls, and may suggest to 
other girls ways to make their own rooms 
beautiful. Each of three sisters had her 
own room and as they were all earning, 
the rooms gradually showed the individu- 
alities of the sisters. as they added new 
things from time to time. 

Their parents owned the house in which 
they lived, rented the first floor and lived 
on the second and third, there being three 
rooms finished in the attic. Gay’s room was 
on the top floor, over the parlor, with three 
windows alongside, facing the west. To 
Gay, her room was sleeping room, study, 
library, studio and sitting room. The room 
would have been square, save for a corner 
taken from it, to make a larger passage- 
way in the hall. There was a large, deep 
closet, from which the door was taken, and 
a curtain hung in its place. 

The wall paper, being inconspicuous, with 
its delicate green leaves and small blue 
flowers on a white ground, made a pretty 
background for the pictures, among which 
were a few really five ones. There is al- 
ways something restful in a good landscape, 
and always something more to see. G°y 
had one or two.. A photograph of St An- 
thony’s Vision of the Christ Child, brought 
from abroad by a friend, prettily framed 
in gold beaded malogany, hangs over the 
desk, while a group of Reynolds’s Angel 
Heads hangs over the table. Over the win- 
dows and doors are moldings nearly three 
inches wide, making shelves on which to 
stand mounted small pictures, small images 
and vases. Gay has a small managerie of 
animals which her small brother sawed out 
with his jig saw several years ago. 

In the windows are a few blossom‘rg 
plants, among them a white primrose whi h 
has blossomed almost constantly for a year. 
The plants add greatly to the good cheer 
of the room. Close to the one empty win- 
dow stands the steamer chair with its nest 
of pillows, among which reposes one fi led 
with rose petals. This is Gay’s readirg 
chair. At the right, as one enters, stands 
the old-fashioned glass-doored secretary, 
its drawers filled with work and—other 
things: its shelves filled with books, for Gay 
is a book lover and a'resdy has au'‘te a 
library. A bit awav from-the wintow 
stands her sewing machine, with usually a 
bit of work on it, and always the work 





THE GIRLS?’ 





box, well filled with materials. By the closet 
door stands a small catch-all table. It is 
so nice to have some place to just “put 
things’’ quickly. Beyond the table stands 
the old-fashioned rosewood bureau, over 
which hangs a tall mirror glass. 

The white-draped bed is itself white, 
brass trimmed and dainty. In one corner 
stands the small sized office desk, well filled 
drawers either side. Here Gay does her 
writing and drawing, for she likes best the 
firm, flat top for both. On the desk stands 
a cottage clock; at the left, the large writ- 
ing or drawing lamp, and piles of books 
and papers. A pretty little Japanese jar 
holds bits of waste paper, and at the right 
is the dictionary and a smal] pile of books, | 
while a collection of inks stand on one cor- 
ner of the large.blue blotter. As she sits 
at her desk Gay has at her left a large box 
hassock oft which is a heterogenous pile of 
books, papers, etc. 

Gay has always called her room a sylvan 
bower, but it is more nearly a reality now 
than at any place she has ever lived, for 
she lives on Sylvan street, and has a picture 
entitled ‘“‘The Sylvan Lake,’ while the 
plants, and the view of birches at the front 
from the window, and the wooded hill at 
the right, make it doubly true. Her room 
is Gay’s castle, and a castle she can enjoy 
in the winter as well as the summer, for 
the house is furnace heated. 

[The other two rooms will be described 
later. Editor.] 


A Useful Splasher—Housckeepers who 


have been annoyed by having their bed- 
room wall papers spattered and spoiled, by 
reason of the inadequate splashers general- 
ly used, should try covering the wall, where 
the washstand is to stand, with a piece of 
paper cambric six feet wide, and four feet 
high, from the mopboard, and of the pre- 
vailing color of the room, fastening it se- 
curely with fine tacks; then cover this with 
a piece of dotted swiss muslin, silkoline, or 
any suitable material, gathered at both 
top and bottom, and put the washstand 
in place in the center of the ‘covered space. 
Of course, the wall behind the washstand 
itself need not be covered. The splasher 
rack, with which most washstands are sup- 
plied, may be entirely removed, or it may 
have a row of tiny hooks screwed into it 
for toothbrushes, etc.—[Mrs M. G. K. 





A Clever Idea in Veils—Here is some in- 
formation from London in which the 
American girl is interested. The English 
girls have a clever idea for their winter 
veils. They line them with the thinnest of 
tulle of a flesh tint, taking e¢are that it is 
done imperceptibly. The two are folded 
over the face together, and the tulle takes 
away the frozen pinched look that on a 
cold day shows through the ordinary dotted 
veil. The tulle has also a tendency to give 
a more youthful look and is universally 
becoming.—[Myrtle. 





Window Curtains may be made fire- 
proof by rinsing in strong alumn water. 
This is specially desirable for bed drap- 
eries, and those hanging near gas jets.—[M. 


CORNER 





T. R. 
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ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Ball-bearing, easy We ship the best SEWING 
running, noiseless, self- [Las et MACHINE procurable st 
cutting needle, self- any price. NEW 
reading bo in. By) PEERLESS 
: a Drop Head house- 
hold Sewing Ma- 
chine is strictly 
high-grade, full 
size, made of best 
material, space under 
} arm 7% x5% in. 
4 Rich golden oak body, 
~~ +4 wg and 
olished. 
Send for~ our sane ne dg Weems 
large new cata- you from $15 to $30 
logue of bargains or s machine. 


CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO.,Dept. E Kalamzzo0, Mich, 




















Five patent- 
ed features, }<2 
Prices from 
$12.50 to 
$24.50 for cabi- 
net style, worth | 
upto$48. year |p 
warranty with § 
every machine. 





should send at once forgour great 
FREE beautifully illustrated retail 
and wholesale catalogue of all the 
latest, best and cheapest jewelry, 
cutlery, novelties, fancy 
Christmas and birthday presents, 
also how to make money. Address 
Lynn & Co., 48 Bond Street, New York. 





Di.« Fringe Caras, Love, Transparent, Ke- 
-- = 2 cort & Acquaintance Cards, New Puzsies, 
‘ew Games, Premium Articles, &c. Finest 


Sample Book of Visiting & Hidden Name 
Cards, Bierest Catalogue. gna te wner DARDS 
fer all. OHIO CARD OO., CADIS, CHIO. 


Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- 
Law and Solicitor of Patents, 824 
» Bond Building, Washington. D. Cc. 


Bookiet on patents sent free. 
Patent Your Improvements and Make Morey Ovt ofThem 


PATENTS fn reteretrt 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL OFFER | 


New Subscribers 


E willsend this journal until JANUARY 
1, 1904, to er subscriber who 
sends the regular subscripticn price 
of $1.00, either direct or through any of our 
representatives, thus giving The numbers 
for the remainder of this year free from 
the time when the subscription is received. 
We will further send, when ready, our 
beautiful Art Calendar fer 1903, which in- 
cludes four colored reproductions of paint- 
ings suggestive of the sezsons, together 
with weather forecasts for. every day in the 
year. 

The aboveisaspecial offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we 
ask as a favor that you show our journal to 
your friends and neighbors and ask them 
o subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our — one year free 
including the Art Calendar, on receipt o: 
two new subscribers as per offer above. 
This, it is needless to add, is the best time 
of the year for potties subscriptions. and 
we trust you will begin at once en energetic 
canvass of your town or neighborhood and 
make good use of the above offer. 





























[ Orange Judd Company | 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISLMENT. 
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ELGIN 
Watch 


Perfect in construction; positive in 


Lvery genuine Elgin 


has the word ‘‘Elgin’” engraved on 


the works. 


Illustrated art booklet free. 
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Killing Bugbears. 


GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


584 


A dear, cheery, practical sister and I 
Were discussing domestic affairs. 
She spoke of one thing which I liked very 
much— 
What she called it was “killing bugbears.” 
Whene’er thing arise, as we all know they 
will, 
That fill her with dismay and dread, 
Attacking them singly, they’re quickly dis- 
patched, 
And soon the last bugbear is dead. 


For bugbears, you know, are a very strange 
species, 
Not like unto aught else alive. 
On treatment that surely would craze us 
poor mortals 
The frailest of bugbears will thrive— 
The more they’re disliked, neglected, 
shunned, dreaded, 
So much more attention they claim. 
And those that haunt you: and those that 
I dread 
Are like each to each but in name. 


Yet all without doubt will succumb to her 
treatment 
If taken in time, in her way. 
And e’en if allowed to grow old and ap- 
palling, 
Still follow her method, I pray. 
For the moment you make an attempt to 
approach one, 
So soon it begins to grow small; 
And should you but fearlessly tackle the 
creature 
Ten to one it is not there at all. 
4 
But e’en if it is, make the onslaught, ne’er 
falter,— 
'Tis strange how the creatures will act,— 
No matter how bold or forbidding its aspect 
A bugbear will yield if attacked. 
I’m sure she was wise, this dear, practical 
sister, 
To promptly dispatch her bugbears, 
As others will find who but follow her lead- 


ing 
In planning their household affairs. 


My First Washerwoman. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 


The morning I left my old home my 
mother said to me, “I’m sure you'll get 
along fine with the housework, but’ the 
washing’’—and she doubtfully shook her 
head. It was so. Every cookbook I had 
was full of the best methods of washing. 
Now and then I'd find a clipping of this 
paper containing the only way to secure 
white clothes, while my neighbors and 
friends had explained to me how to wash 
till I began to think I did not know any- 
thing about it, and consequently washed 
“any old way.” 

Wash day held all our troubles—meals not 
on time, company sure to come, my books 
at the store not posted, and worse than all, 
I did not know how to wash. So one day 
I was desperate and thought, “here I am 
21 years old, and don’t know how to wash 
yet. Ill throw economy to the winds for 
once and have a washerwoman. I'll watch 
the way she does and maybe I can learn 
something.” So right -quick I directed the 
delivery boy to go get one. He went and 
engaged her for Monday. I picked up all 
the laces, doylies, fine clothes, etc, thinking 
a professional would know just how to “do 
them.” 

True to her promise, Monday morning 
found her bending over the washtub in my 
kitchen, and I was eagerly watching the 
performance, when, looking straight at me, 
she said, “Give me lots of room, soap and 
water, and I'll have this wash out in an 
hour.” I took the hint, and withdrew to 
the dining room door, determined to see her 
wash if I was obliged to sit upon the table. 

The first performance was to dissolve a 
cake of soap in her rubbing water. Gin- 
ger! how she did rub. I was struck dumb 
as I watched her rub the hem right off from 
one of my best pillow cases. Rip, rip, rip, 
went the hem every time her powerful arm 
rubbed it over the board. But I felt quite 
inclined to cry and beg of her to go home 
when I saw lying on the floor my pretty 
blue dress that I’d been so careful of. 

I was afraid to speak’to her or pick it 
up, so I ran to my husband’s store, to try 
and have him come and save the dress from 
ruin. He only laughed and said that he 
didn’t want to get mixed up in any racket 
with a washerwoman, and I ran home again 


just in time to see the dress plunged into 
the soapy water. 

At last the washing was done, and I 
said, ‘““‘While you hang the clothes out, I'll 
mop the kitchen,” for I thought that if she 
evr got after that floor, nothing but the 
joists would remain to tell the story. After 
giving her a lunch and paying my bill, I 
gave a sigh of relief when I heard the 
hall door shut and knew my first and last 
washerwoman had departed, leaving as 
white a washing as you ever saw, but one 
that gave evidence of plenty of mending 
and patching to be done. 

When my husbarxd got home I showed 
him my once pretty blue dress with the 
bottom of it all washed out as white as 
snew, and my fine handkerchiefs and doilies 
filled with holes. He laughed and said that 
I shouldn’t ‘kick,’ seeing she had made 
the clothes as white as she could, but I 
told him that henceforth I would do the 
washing myself, and he would help me, for 
I would never have another washerwoman. 


Crocheted Waste Paper Basket. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 


This is made of fine twine and is pretty 
and useful. A 10 or 12 quart pail is used to 
stiffen them over. 

Ch 8, join and work into the ring 2 tr. 

Continue rows of trs increasing just 
enough each row to have the work lie flat, 
until it is a row smaller than the bottom 
of the pail you intend to stiffen it over. 

Ch 3, tr in same st, ch 2, 2 tr in same st, 
skip 2 st and 2 tr, 2 ch, 2 tr in next st. 
Continue entirely around the bottom and 
work the next row in the same manner, 
putting the shell into the top of first row 
of shells. 

Third row same as 2d row. 

Fourth row same, except that there is 1 
ch between each shell, and two more rows 
are made the same, then the next three 
rows have 8 tr, 2 ch, 3 tr, in ‘each shell, 
and 1 ch between the shells. 

Then for several rows put 2 ch between 
the shells. Then a row of double tr for 
running a ribbon, then more shells with 3 
ch between. Then two rows with 2 ch, tr 
in center ch, 2 ch, between each shell. 

Continue two rows, then put 3 tr in tr 
between shells with 2 ch before and 2 ch 
after the 3 tr. 

The next row will have 2 tr, 2 ch, 2 tr 
in the center tr, with no ch between the 
shells. If the basket is not high enough, 
increase the size around by adding ch be- 
tween the shells. 

Finish the top with a small, heavy scal- 
lop, and dip into very thick boiled starch. 
It is a good plan to wipe the bucket with 
a cloth dipped into a little warm lard before 
placing the basket over it to dry. Pull in- 
to place and dry in a warm place for a day 
or so. Carefully remove from the pail and 
run ribbons through the spaces left for 
them, and ornament with bows. 

Lovely work baskets are made in this 
way, and have a mat of silk in the bottom 
to match the ribbons. One made to fit a 
three pint or two quart round pudding pan 
is a nice size. 


To Preserve the Luster of silk gingham 
and the mercerized goods so much in vogue 
now for shirt waists, children’s dresses and 
the like, use soap bark instead of soap for 
washing the garments. Do not put the 
bark in direct contact with the goods, but 
make a suds of it and wash the garments 
in it and rinse P ett ctte as you ordiarily 
would.—[A., S. 


Knitting Roll—Cut a pasteboard roll 
such as pictures come in, a little longer 
than a knitting needle. Cover with any 
desired material, having the goods long 
enough at each end to draw up. Fasten 
one end tight but run in a draw string at 
the other end. Decorate in any desired 
manner. It is very convenient to always 
know where to find all the knitting and 
crotchet needles.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 


Match Scratcher—Cover a cigar box 


cover with plush or velvet and glue a fancy 
shaped piece of sandpaper upon one-half, 
Upon the other half fasten a little ‘wooden 
barrel such as tacks come in. First glue 
it in place, then punch two holes in cover 
and tie a narrow ribbon around center of 
barrel. Outline sandpaper with small gilt- 
headed tacks and use the same for a design 
in each corner.—[May Lonard. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


THE VALUE GF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfeetant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables, 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 
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New England School of Cookery 


Thira Year Springfield, Mass. 


KATHERINE A. FRENCH, Principal 


With Capable Assistants, Eminent Lecturers and Specialists, 
Established on a broad foundation with ample means 
and .—— While not a money-making institution, 
it is -supporting, and its purpose is to bring a 
knowled, of domestic science and practice within 
reach 0} 1. It has the endorsement of the leading 
women’s organizations of its home city, and has won 
its way into the first rank among institutions of its 


class. 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
For Training Teachers in Cookery. Domestic Science 
and Household Economics, begins January 5. 


Very Reasonable Fees in All Departments 
SCHOLARSHIPS MAY BE EARNED. 
Graduates are in_ active demand. A new, useful, 
highly honored and lucrative profession for women. 
Inquiries, correspondence. etc, invited. 
Address, Seeretary NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield, Mass, 

















Some Uses for Salt. 
MRS ALACE JEFFERIS. 





To keep table salt from lumping mix one 
part of starch with 11 parts of salt. A tiny 
pinch of salt added to the whites of eggs 
when beating will make them froth quicker, 
and the froth will be stiffer. In whipping 
cream, a little salt helps to make it turn. 
Salt sprinkled in the oven under baking 
tins prevents their burning. Salt in white- 
wash makes it stick; in cold or boiled 
starch it imperts a gloss. Rub flatirons on 
salt before using them. Salt scattered on 
carpets when sweeping keeps down the dust 
and prevents moths. A small quantity of 
salt thrown on a coal- fire when low will 
revive it. Sprinkle salt on the fire before 
broiling. Dip a piece of damp flannel in 
salt to clean piano keys, knife blades, 
stained teacups, and glasses spotted by 
hard water. Salt put on freshly spilled ink 
removes the spot from a carpet. Prints 
soaked in salt and water before washing 
fastens the colors. 

For neuralgia take a small bag of mus- 
lin or flannel, fill with salt, heat, and ap- 
ply to the affected part. Many cases of 
so-called diphtheria could’ be cured by a 
gargle of salt and water if taken at the 
start, gargling every hour, or half-hour if 
necessary. One teaspoon of salt in a glass 
of water is a cure for many stomach trou- 
bles, relieving colic and indigestion when 
taken regularly once a day. Wash the head 
occasionally with salt and water to lessen 
the falling out of the hair. Sait dissolved 
in warm water is restful and healing for 
tired and inflamed eyes. Brine is recom- 
mended for mad dog bites. Wash the wound 
well with the mixture, then bind it with 
a cloth covered with salt. One remedy for 
snake bites is common salt mixed with the 
white of an egg to the consistency of paste, 
then spread on the wound. 


To Stop Mouse Holes Effectively. 


MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 

One frequently sees the advice given to 
stop mouse holes with hard soap, bits of 
cork and other substances. A method which 
has been tried for years, and never known 
to fail is yet so simple that the where- 
withal can be found in every home. 

Crumple a section of newspaper, and 
thoroughly saturate it with turpentine. The 
paper bunch should be large enough to re- 
quire stuffing into the’ hole with the end 
of a straight poker, a screwdriver or some 
such tool. Fit this wet newspaper snugly 
into the hole, and as it dries it hardens 
and will not be disturbed by rats or mice 
for years, if ever. Indeed, I have never 
known ‘mice to disturb a hole stuffed in 
this manner, though the mice of after years 
may gnaw a new entrance into the pan- 
- ey. 

These little animals are responsible for 
much ruined food, and should not be al- 
lowed to carry on their work of devasta- 
tion when so simple and effectual a rem- 
edy is at hand. 





Prepare Your Old Refrigerator in the 
fall for next season’s use. When I saw the 
nice tiled ones, I decided to enamel mine. 
I took out the racks and cleaned every- 
thing thoroughly with hot suds, then gave 
a generous coat of white paint, to the racks 
and inside. After drying, I gave a coat of 
white bath tub’enamel. Now it is a pleas- 
ure to clean, and is much nicer in every 
way. I just wash and dry it, and the en- 
tire cleaning can be done in five minutes, 
[Bibi. ; 


Cleaning Oil Paintings—Having some oil 
paintings in gilt frames, both of which 
were covered with grime and fly specks, I 
cleaned them by washing the paintings 
with clean kerosene oil and a piece of soft 
old silk. The frame I cleaned by washing 
in the water in which onions were boiled. 
Even a snow scene was cleaned by the ker- 
osene, and the frames were cleaned and 
brightened. The old method of using cut 
potato to clean paintings is far more la- 
borious. Bean, water is as good as onion 
water for the frames.—[March Fourth. 


In Washing Hair Brushes it will be 


found that hot water and soap soon softens 
the hairs, and rubbing completes their des- 
truction. A teaspoon of ammonia added to 
a basin of cold water, or a teaspoon of soda 
added to a little lukewarm water, will clean 
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Every lot of Ivory Soap (every *‘boil” 


[33] 585 
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a soapmaker would say) -is carefully 


analyzed, and frequently compari- 


sons are made with analyses of the 
best of the popular castile and toilet 


\ soaps. 


Ivory Soap contains less of cs 
impurities, less of free alKali and 


that is why it can be freely used 


more real soap than any of them; ) 


without injury to the rose-leaf sKin 
of the baby, to the sheerest of linens 


) er to the daintiest of laces. \ 
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the brush with very little friction. After 
rinsing well, shake the water out thor- 
oughly, and stand on the end of the handle, 
out of the sun, until dry.—[Sada Ballard. 


Our Pattern Offer 








8827—Girl’s Plait- 8821—Lady Doll's 
ed Dress. 6, 8, 10 Set. One size, 16- 
and 12 years. inch body. 


8823 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Blouse. 8590 


Ladies’ Double 
Skirt. Blouse, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. Skirt, 





No 8822—Ladies’ 
Cloak Cape. 34, 38 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


and 42-inch bust. 30-inch waist. 


Price, 10 cents each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 


Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address on request. A 
postal card will bring it. Address our Pat- 
tern Department, as above. 
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RED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. L. 
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NO MACHINE ADVERTISED EQOALS THIS. 


TRY A MACHINE FREE 
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from factories, 
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tant profits. Shipped on 
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nited States. Noe money In ; 
ms mee. Fstablished 1885. % 
ld, oa } 
rom every state. Keference: @ 
k eu Chi 


cago. 
Write for. Big illustrated 
Catalog showing styles and 
samples of work. Address 
CASH BUYEBS’ UNION, Dept. K 42 Chicago. 
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for 20 years. 
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and other complete Pub- 
Ue Exhibition Outfits for 
$20.95 to $146.25. 


$5.00 to $100.00 Per 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS 








We issue a catalog of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those usually sold 
at from 25 to 35 eenta, which are 
supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The patterns are all of the very 
intest. and choicest designs. Cat- 
alog free on. request, Address 
Pattern Department, 
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Trussing and Roasting the Turkey. 


MRS ALICE JEFFERIS. 





The success of the entire dinner on this 
annual festival depends upon the perfec- 
tion of the bird chosen to grace the occa- 
sion. No matter how delicately the soup is 
seasoned, how carefully the vegetables are 
cooked, how the cranberry sauce sparkles, 
how flaky and spicy the mince pies, or how 
toothsome the plum pudding, if the queen 
of the feast lacks flavor, tenderness or juic- 
iness, the housekeeper feels that all else has 
been in vain. It may be well to consider 
some of the details essential to success, 
and not trust entirely to the choice of your 
marketman, or the care and skill of your 
cook, 

Select a young hen turkey, and for a fam- 

ily of six or eight, one of about ten pounds’ 
weight. The best turkeys have 
black, smooth legs, the spurs soft 
and loose, the breast full, and the 
flesh plump and of a pinkish white 
tinge. If the pin feathers are nu- 
merous and the long hairs few, 
and the breast bone cartilaginous, 
you may be sure the bird is not 
too old; and if the eyes are full 
and bright, and the legs and feet 
limber, the bird is fresh. At all 
first-class markets the turkeys are 
carefully drawn, the tendons re- 
moved from the drumsticks, and 
“ the crop removed from the end of 
the neck or through a slit in the 
a skin on the back. Unless you are 
sure this will be done right, it is 
better to order it sent home un- 
drawn, for the legs will be much 
better eating if minus the tough 
tendons, and the unnecessary gash 
across the breast is unattractive, 
at least. 
b First remove pin feathers: and 
singe off the hairs over an alcohol 
flame. Then thoroughly wash and 
wipe with a soft cloth. Next draw 
the fowl and wash inside with 
warm water. Cut off the neck 
close to the body, leaving the skin to fold 
over the opening. Then bend the legs 
back and carefully cut the skin on 
the joint, just enough to expose the 
sinews without breaking them, and 
draw them out with a fork. Break 
off the leg by the joint, the sinews hang- 
ing to it. Cut the oil sack from the rump. 
Now it is ready to stuff. Put the stuffing 
that is to be used, a little in the neck, the 
rest in the body, and sew up the opening. 
Draw the skin of the neck smoothly down 
and under the back, press the wings close 
to the body and fold the pinions under, 
ervssing the back, and holding down the 
skin of the neck. Press the legs close to 
the body, and slip them under the skin as 
much as possible. Press the trussing needle, 
threaded with white twine, through the 
wing by the middle joint; pass it through 
the skin of the neck and back and out 
again at the middle joint of the other wing. 
Return the needle through the bend of the 
leg at the second joint, through the body 
and out at the same point at the other side. 
Draw the cord tight and tie it with the 
end at the wing joint. Thread the needle 
again and run it through the legs and body 
at the thigh bone and back at the ends of 
the drum sticks. Draw the drum stick 
bones close together, covering the opening 
made by drawing the fowl, and tie the ends, 
Have both knots on the same side of the 
fowl, and when roasted cut on opposite side 
and draw out. 

To roast, dredge the fowl with salt, pep- 
per and flour, and place in a pan with 1 pt 
of water. Baste every 15 minutes. Allow 
15 minutes to the pound to roast. Ten min- 
utes before it is done, take out and wipe 
over with butter, and dredge once more in 











flour. Replace in over until it is a golden 
brown and crisp. 

{Trussing needles come in different 
lengths. They have three sharp edges at 
the point to facilitate piercing the flesh 
of fowls. Editor.] 

Stuffing the Goobler. 
BABETTA. 





Thanksgiving is coming. Of course we 


must have a turkey; it wouldn’t be Thanks- 
giving without it. But when it comes to 
the preparation of this important bird for 
the oven, the question arises, what shall 


we stuff it with? 
The turkey served by the Pilgrims at their 
first Thanksgiving 


feast was stuffed with 








THE GOOD COOK 


this although 
has never 
been improved upon. Chestnuts make a 
nice dressing, and are not difficult to pre- 
pare. Oysters are liked by many people, 
but perhaps the most common dressing is 
made as follows: 

Plain Bread Dressing: For a medium 
sized turkey use 1 qt bread crumbs. The 
bread should be at least 24 hours old, but 
not stale enough to be dry. Season with 
salt and pepper, and moisten slightly with 
melted butter. We prefer this without 
other seasoning, as the delicate flavor of 
the meat is not impaired by more decided 
flavors. If, however, other flavors are de- 
sired, 1 tablespoon sage and a large finely 
chopped onion makes an agreeable addition, 
Or 1 pt chopped celery makes an excellent 
celery dressing. 

Beechnut and Chestnut Dressing: Remove 
the shells from 1 qt nuts. Boil until soft. 
Drain and mash, and add salt, pepper and 
a generous lump of butter, and it is ready 
for the turkey. 

Oyster Dressing: Mix 1 qt bread crumbs 
with 1 qt oysters. Drain off the liquor, add 
% cup melted butter, and season with pep- 
per, salt, and celery salt. Fill the turkey 
with this mixture. Baste while cooking 
with equal parts oyster liquor and melted 
butter. 

If the turkey is stuffed with any of these 
dresings except the oyster, try covering the 
bird completely with thin slices of fat salt 
pork. Wrap a slice around each leg and 
fasten secured with toothpicks. Baste fre- 
quently with water, slightly salted. Remove 
the pork one-half hour before serving, and 
baste every five minutes with melted but- 
ter. 


dressing, 
somewhat difficult to prepare, 


beechnuts, and 


Oo 


Pumpkin Pie—Cook pumpkin or squash 
tender. Rub through a fine sieve and 
measure 3 cups. Over it grate % a nutmeg, 
or its equivalent of orange peel, add 1% 
cups white coffee sugar. Moisten 4 heap- 
ing teaspoons cornstarch in % cup sweet 
milk and add to the pumpkin. Melt table- 
spoon butter, add a little salt, and stir into 
the pumpkin. Now add 3 full pts sweet 
milk. Stir well and pour the mixture into 
crusts. Bake in a hot oven until slightly 
browned on top. When cold, spread the top 
of one or two with tart jelly and note the 
improvement. The custard in these pies 
will not leave the crust at the edge, nor 
will any water gather on top, when allowed 
to stand for a few hours, as is often the 
case with those made in the usual manner 
with eggs.—[Anna Glenwood. 





Two or Three Courses for dinner are just 
as satisfactory as five or more, provided ev- 
erything is of the best quality and served 
while hot. Let the turkey be the crowning 
dish, done to a turn, and served with its 
accompanying sauces and vegetables. Then 
a simple desert, served with fruit and nuts, 
flanked by good coffee with cream, is sure- 
ly enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste.—[Mrs Wilber. 

—_—_— 

Sweet Potato Stuffing—With 1 qt mashed 
sweet potato mix 1 cup bread crumbs, \% cup 
butter, 1 beaten eg, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, 1 teaspoon poultry season- 
ing, salt and pepper the inside of the tur- 
key before stuffing. Garnish with sausage 
eakes and sprigs of celery.—{[Mrs L. M. 
Foote. 





Orange Ambrosia—Slice oranges and 
sprinkle with sugar. Let them stand for 
about an hour. Then take a glass dish and 
put a layer of oranges in the bottom, then 
cover with a layer of grated cocoanut, then 
a layer of oranges. Continue inthis way till 
the dish is full, cocoanut on top. This is 
delicious.—_[Lady Woodsum. 


Mock Mince Pie—Boil together 1% pts 
cold water, 5 soda crackers, rolled fine, % 
cup vinegar, 1 cup molasses, 1% cups sugar, 
1 cup stoned and chopped raisins, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, cloves and nut- 
meg, 1 tablespoon butter, and 1 well beaten 
egg. Bake between 2 crusts, and_ serve hot. 





















In each pound package of 


Lion Coffee 


from now until Chfistmas will 

be found a free game, amusing 

and instructive—so different 

kinds. 

Get Lion Coffee and a Free Game 
) at Your Grocers, 
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The Menu. 


MARJORIE MARCH. 





Thanksgiving Day means good cheer and 
groaning tables. Below is given a menu 
in which the recipes are all tried and test- 
ed, It is not intended merely to be a well- 
balanced menu, but to Have dishes to suit 
the individual taste. 

Cream of celery soup 
Codfish, with tomato sauce, baked in fish 
shells 
Turkey with oyster stuffing . 
Cranberry sauge 

Mashed potatoes Squash 
Macaroni baked with cheese 

Hot buttered salted crackers 

Quail on toast, garnished with lemon. 
Bird’s nest salad with mayonnaise dressing 
Spanish cream with fancy chocolate cakes. 

Mince pie 
Nuts Homemade Candies. 
Coffee 


Celery Soup: Cut 2 heads of celery in small 
pieces and boil in hot water until perfectly 
tender. Have ready a thin cream sauce 
made of 2 tablespoons melted butter, 2 
tablespoons flour and milk added slowly, 
until. right consistency is obtained. Mash 
celery through colander into this sauce and 
beat together thoroughly. Season with pep- 


Fruits 


per and a dash of celery salt. Serve hot 
with little squares of toast. 
Codfish baked with Tomatoes: Boil fresh 


codfish until tender. Pick up in small pieces 
and moisten thoroughly with tomatoes 
(canned) salt, pepper and a drop or so of 
Worcestershire sauce. Sprinkle bread 
crumbs over top. Bake in fish shells until 
set. 

A good-sized turkey should roast from five 
to six hours; first in a slow oven for at 
least two hours. Make the oyster stuffing 
as follows: Moisten thoroughly brown 
crusts of bread with the oyster liquor, add 
pepper, salt, a touch of onion, sage and 
savory, 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 1 pt 


oysters slightly chopped. If not moist 
enough, 2 tablespoons melted butter adds 
flavor. 


The cranberry sauce should be made the 
day before and placed in a mold so it will 
turn out in Shape. Serve with a spray’ of 
red chrysanthemums stuck in the center, if 
the table decorations are to be red; and 
by the way, nothing could be prettier than 
either “red or. yellow chrysanthemums to 
give color tone to the dinner. 

Mash the potatoes with plenty of cream 
and butter and boil the squash a long time 
until very tender. It is then delicious if 
highly seasoned. Both potatoes and squash 
can be garnished with parsley. 

Macaroni baked with cheese makes a de- 
licious side dish. Use sufficient macaroni, 
broken into 2-inch pieces, to about half fill 
a pudding dish. Boil rapidly in salted wa- 
ter for about 20 minutes. Drain and allow 
to stand in cold water a few moments. 
Drain again. Put a layer of this into a bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of grated cheese. 
Another layer of macaroni and so on until 
the dish is filled, having the top layer of 
cheese. . Pour over the whole a cream sauce 
made of 1 tablespoon butter, 1 of flour, with 
1 pt milk stirred until boiling. Bake for 
about half an hour. Serve with hot buttered 
crackers, salted. Butter the crackers, 
sprinkle a little salt over the butter and 
heat for a few minutes in the oven. 

Broiled quail should be thoroughly basted 
with butter and served on slices of hot but- 
tered toast, garnished with lemon. 

Bird’s nest salad is made of hard-boiled 
eges (with shells neatly” removed), “half 
hidden in a nest of lettuce. “Thick mayon- 
naise dreSsing is served in a dréssing bowl. 

Spanish ‘cream is’ a delicious and inex- 
telah dessert.’ Soak 1% bx’ gelatine in 1 
up cold” Water. He toHofl" T*'qt" sweet 

ik. Beat ‘the whités ‘and’ yolks’ of fiiree 
eg@s séparately. Stir mts thi? beaten yolks 
% cup sugar. When the milk has reached 


the boiling point stir in the dissolved gel- 
atine and the yolks and sugar. Let boil 
up thoroughly and then pour into the beat- 
en whites; not letting’ them cook at’ all. 
Fiavor with lemon or vanilla and set’ into 
molds to harden. 

Delicious little chocolate cakes can be 
made as accompaniments: Whites of 3 eggs; 
1 cup powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 cup milk, 2 cups’ flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, lemon fiavoring. The yolks of 
these eggs can: be used for the salad dress- 
ing. Cream butter and sugar, add beaten 
whites of-eggs and milk: Sift flour with 
the baking powder, flavor. Bake in very 
small gem pens in a hot oven. Ice with 
chocolate icing:: Melt 2° squares chocolate, 
add a little boiling water and add pow- 
dered sugar until thick enough, 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract. When icing the cakes’ put 
1 candied cherry in the center of each be- 
fore the icing hardens. 

Mince pies should be heated in the oven 
just before serving, and sprinkled wi 
sugar. 

The centerpiece of the table at the 
Thanksgiving dinner can be a big open 
work basket, with a red ribbon run through, 
filled with the harvest home fruits. Nuts 
and candies, to carry out the same idea, 
can be served in four little baskets simi- 
larly fixed. 

Delicious home made candies can be made 
by beating stiff the whites of 2 eggs, ‘add- 
ing confectioner’s sugar until of right con- 
sistency, and a few drops of any desired 
flavoring. Take small lumps of this paste 
and roll into oblong shape. Remove the 
stones of dates and put % of the date 
either side of this mixture. When 
these are delicious. 


Afterdinner coffee should be very strong 


and black, and may be served either at the 
table or in the parlor. 





Squash Pudding—To 1 qt raw grated 
squash add % pt maple syrup (or 1 cup 
light brown sugar), 2 tablespoons softened 
butter, 4 well beaten eggs, 1 pt sweet milk 
and a little grated nutmeg or orange peel. 
Mix well together. Have a baking dish 
buttered, and spréad over the bottom some 
currant jam, stewed cranberries or seeded 
raisins. Pour the pudding mixture over, 
and bake in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a quarter. When removed from the 
oven, spread the top with some of the fruit. 
Good either hot or cold.—[Alice Graves. 





As Our Grandmothers Did—Would it not 
be more in keeping with the sentiment of 
Thanksgiving to return to the simplicity 
of our grandmothers, who utilized the prod- 
ucts of her own farm in préparing ‘her din- 
ner, and obtained her table decorations 
from field and forest which had been ra- 
diant with bright hued leaves, trailing 
vines and scarlet*berries. No prettier cen- 
ter piece could be desired than a basket 
of fruit resting on a mat of bright hued 
maple or oak leaves,- with a delicate vine 
trailing over it.—[Celeste. 





Pumpkin Fanchionettes—A novel and 
pretty manner of serving the Thanksgiving 
pie is to serve a small pie, or fanchonette, 
to each person. Pour into pastry lined 
small tins the following filling, and bake 
for 25 minutes. Mix together 1 cup dry, 
steamed and sifted pumpkin, % cup Sugar, 
1 cup rich milk, 2 eggs, slightly beaten, 2 
tablespoons molasses, 1 of ginger, 2 of 
melted ‘butter, ‘1 teaspoon cinnamon and a 
scant % teaspoon salt.—{[Mrs Martin. 





Fruit Cake—Take 4 eggs, 5 cups flour, 2 
cups sugar, 1% cup butter, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 lb stoned raisins, 1 teaspoon soda 
stirred into 1 cup molasses till it foams, 
1 téaspo6n each cinnamon and cloves, a’ lit- 
tle nutmeg. Frosting:’ Use 1% cups white 
sugar, % tablespoon cream -of tartar, 5 
tablespoons. ‘boiling water: Boil aH to- 

her’ till it threads. “Pour over the beaten 
Sites “Of “2 “@ReS. Beat till thick, “and 
spread while Warm.—{Mrs J. H. , 
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Trussing and Roasting the Turkey. 


MRS ALICE JEFFERIS. 
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The success of the entire dinner on this 
annual festival depends upon the perfec- 
tion of the bird chosen to grace the occa- 
sion. No matter how delicately the soup is 
seasoned, how carefully the vegetables are 
cooked, how the cranberry sauce sparkles, 
how flaky and spicy the mince pies, or how 
toothsome the plum pudding, if the queen 
of the feast lacks flavor, tenderness or juic- 
iness, the housekeeper feels that all else has 
been in vain. It may be well to consider 
some of the details essential to success, 
and not trust entirely to the choice of your 
marketman, or the care and skill of your 
cook. 

Select a young hen turkey, and for a fam- 
ily of six or eight, one of about ten pounds’ 
weight. The best turkeys have 
black, smooth legs, the spurs soft 
and loose, the breast full, and the 
flesh plump and of a pinkish white 
tinge. If the pin feathers are nu- 
merous and the long hairs few, 
and the breast bone cartilaginous, 
you may be sure the bird is not 
too old; and if the eyes are full 
and bright, and the legs and feet 
limber, the bird is fresh. At all 
first-class markets the turkeys are 
carefully drawn, the tendons re- 
moved from the drumsticks, and 
the crop removed from the end of 
the neck or through a slit in the 
skin on the back. Unless you are 
sure this will be done right, it is 
better to order it sent home un- 
drawn, for the legs will be much 
better eating if minus the tough 
tendons, and the unnecessary gash 
across the breast is unattractive, 
at least. 

First remove pin feathers: and 
singe off the hairs over an alcohol 
flame. Then thoroughly wash and 
wipe with a soft cloth. Next draw 
the fowl and wash inside with 
warm water. Cut off the neck 
close to the body, leaving the skin to fold 
over the opening. Then bend the legs 
back and carefully cut the skin on 
the joint, just enough to expose the 
sinews without breaking them, and 
draw them out with a fork. Break 
off the leg by the joint, the sinews hang- 
ing to it. Cut the oil sack from the rump. 
Now it is ready to stuff. Put the stuffing 
that is to be used, a little in the neck, the 
rest in the body, and sew up the opening. 
Draw the skin of the neck smoothly down 
and under the back, press the wings close 
to the body and fold the pinions under, 
crossing the back, and holding down the 
skin of the neck. Press the legs close to 
the body, and slip them under the skin as 
much as possible. Press the trussing needle, 
threaded with white twine, through the 
wing by the middle joint; pass it through 
the skin of the neck and back and out 
again at the middle joint of the other wing. 
teturn the needle through the bend of the 
leg at the second joint, through the body 
and out at the same point at the other side. 
Draw the cord tight and tie it with the 
end at the wing joint. Thread the needle 
again and run it through the legs and body 
at the thigh bone and back at the ends of 
the drum sticks. Draw the drum stick 
bones close together, covering the opening 
made by drawing the fowl, and tie the ends, 
Have both knots on the same side of the 
fowl, and when roasted cut on opposite side 
and draw out. 

To roast, dredge the fowl with salt, pep- 
per and flour, and place in a pan with 1 pt 
of water. Baste every 15 minutes. Allow 
15 minutes to the pound to roast. Ten min- 
utes before it is done, take out and wipe 
over with butter, and dredge once more in 
flour. Replace in over until it is a golden 
brown and crisp. 

{Trussing needles come in different 
lengths. They have three sharp edges at 
the point to facilitate piercing the flesh 
of fowls. Editor.] 


Stuffing the Gobbler. 


BABETTA, 








is coming. Of course we 
must have a turkey; it wouldn’t be Thanks- 
giving without it. But when it comes to 
the preparation of this important bird for 
the oven, the question arises, what shall 
we stuff it with? 

The turkey served by the Pilgrims at their 
first Thanksgiving feast was stuffed with 


Thanksgiving 





THE GOOD COOK 


beechnuts, and this dressing, although 
somewhat difficult to prepare, has never 
been improved upon. Chestnuts make a 
nice dressing, and are not difficult to pre- 
pare. Oysters are liked by many people, 
but perhaps the most common dressing is 
made as follows: 

Plain Bread Dressing: For a medium 
sized turkey use 1 qt bread crumbs. The 
bread should be at least 24 hours old, but 
not stale enough to be dry. Season with 
salt and pepper, and moisten slightly with 
melted butter. We prefer this without 
other seasoning, as the delicate flavor of 
the meat is not impaired by more decided 
flavors. If, however, other flavors are de- 
sired, 1 tablespoon sage and a large finely 
chopped onion makes an agreeable addition. 
Or 1 pt chopped celery makes an excellent 
celery dressing. 

Beechnut and Chestnut Dressing: Remove 
the shells from 1 qt nuts. Boil until soft. 
Drain and mash, and add salt, pepper and 
a generous lump of butter, and it is ready 
for the turkey. 

Oyster Dressing: Mix 1 qt bread crumbs 
with 1 qt oysters. Drain off the liquor, add 
% cup melted butter, and season with pep- 
per, salt, and celery salt. Fill the turkey 
with this mixture. Baste while cooking 
with equal parts oyster liquor and melted 
butter. 

If the turkey is stuffed with any of these 
dresings except the oyster, try covering the 
bird completely with thin slices of fat salt 
pork. Wrap a slice around each leg and 
fasten secured with toothpicks. Baste fre- 
quently with water, slightly salted. Remove 
the pork one-half hour before serving, and 
baste every five minutes with melted but- 
ter. 


SF re 


Pumpkin Pie—Cook pumpkin or squash 
tender. Rub through a fine sieve and 
measure 3 cups. Over it grate % a nutmeg, 
or its equivalent of orange peel, add 1% 
cups white coffee sugar. Moisten 4 heap- 
ing teaspoons cornstarch in % cup sweet 
milk and add to the pumpkin. Melt table- 
spoon butter, add a little salt, and stir into 
the pumpkin. Now add 3 full pts sweet 
milk. Stir well and pour the mixture into 
crusts. Bake in a hot oven until slightly 
browned on top. When cold, spread the top 
of one or two with tart jelly and note the 
improvement. The custard in these pies 
will not leave the crust at the edge, nor 
will any water gather on top, when allowed 
to stand for a few hours, as is often the 
case with those made in the usual manner 
with eggs.—[Anna Glenwood. 


Two or Three Courses for dinner are just 
as satisfactory as five or more, provided ev- 
erything is of the best quality and served 
while hot. Let the turkey be the crowning 
dish, done to a turn, and served with its 
accompanying sauces and vegetables. Then 
a simple desert, served with fruit and nuts, 
flanked by good coffee with cream, is sure- 
ly enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste.—[Mrs Wilber. 

Sweet Potato Stuffing—With 1 qt mashed 
sweet potato mix 1 cup bread crumbs, % cup 
butter, 1 beaten eg, 1 teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon pepper, 1 teaspoon poultry season- 
ing, salt and pepper the inside of the tur- 
key before stuffing. Garnish with sausage 
— and sprigs of celery.—[Mrs L. M. 

oote. 


Orange Ambrosia—Slice oranges and 
sprinkle with sugar. Let them stand for 
about an hour. Then take a glass dish and 
put a layer of oranges in the bottom, then 
cover with a layer of grated cocoanut, then 
a layer of oranges. Continue inthis way till 
the dish is full, cocoanut on top. This is 
delicious.—[Lady Woodsum. 


Mock Mince Pie—Boil together 1% pts 
cold water, 5 soda crackers, rolled fine, % 
cup vinegar, 1 cup molasses, 1% cups sugar, 
1 cup stoned and chopped raisins, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cinnamon, cloves and nut- 
meg, 1 tablespoon butter, and 1 well beaten 
egg. Bake between 2 crusts, and serve hot. 
[Marie F. Snow. 
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The Menu. 


MARJORIE MARCH. 





Thanksgiving Day means good cheer and 
groaning tables. Below is given a menu 
in which the recipes are all tried and test- 
ed, It is not intended merely to be a well- 
balanced menu, but to Have dishes to suit 
the individual taste. 

Cream of celery soup 
Codfish, with tomato sauce, baked in fish 
shells 
Turkey with oyster stuffing . 
Cranberry sauge 
Mashed potatoes Squash 
Macaroni baked with cheese 
Hot buttered salted crackers 

Quail on toast, garnished with lemon. 
Bird’s nest salad with mayonnaise dressing 
Spanish cream with fancy checolate cakes: 

Mince pie 
Nuts Homemade Candies. 
Coffee 

Celery Soup: Cut 2 heads of celery in small 
pieces and boil in hot water until perfectly 
tender. Have ready a thin cream sauce 
made of 2 tablespoons melted butter, 2 
tablespoons flour and milk added slowly, 
until. right consistency is obtained. Mash 
celery through colander into this -sauce and 
beat together thoroughly. Season with pep- 
per and a dash of celery salt. Serve hot 
with little squares of toast. 

Codfish baked with Tomatoes: Boil fresh 
codfish until tender. Pick up in small pieces 
and moisten thoroughly with tomatoes 
(canned) salt, pepper and a drop or so of 
Worcestershire sauce. Sprinkle bread 
crumbs over top. Bake in fish Shells until 
set. 

A good-sized turkey should roast from five 
to six hours; first in a slow oven for at 
least two hours. Make the oyster stuffing 
as follows: Moisten thoroughly brown 
crusts of bread with,the oyster liquor, add 
pepper, salt, a touch of onion, sage and 
savory, 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 1 pt 
oysters slightly chopped. If not moist 
enough, 2 tablespoons melted butter adds 
flavor. 

The cranberry sauce should be made the 
day before and placed in a mold so it will 
turn out in Shape. Serve with a spray’ of 
red chrysanthemums stuck in the center, if 
the table decorations are to be red; and 
by the way, nothing could be prettier than 
either “red or yellow chrysanthemums to 
give color tone to the dinner. 

Mash the potatoes with plenty of cream 
and butter and boil the squash a long time 
until very tender. It is then delicious if 
highly seasoned. Both potatoes and squash 
can be garnished with parsley. 

Macaroni baked with cheesé makes a de- 
licious side dish. Use sufficient macaroni, 
broken into 2-inch pieces, to about half fill 
a pudding dish. Boil rapidly in salted wa- 
ter for about 20 minutes. Drain and allow 
to stand in cold water a few moments. 
Drain again. Put a layer of this into a bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of grated cheese. 
Another layer of macaroni and so on until 
the dish is filled, having the top layer of 
cheese. . Pour over the whole a cream sauce 
made of 1 tablespoon butter, 1 of flour, with 
1 pt milk stirred until boiling. Bake for 
about half an hour. Serve with hot buttered 
crackers, salted. Butter the crackers, 
sprinkle a little salt over the butter and 
heat for a few minutes in the oven. 

Broiled quail should be thoroughly basted 
with butter a4nd’served on slicés of hot but- 
tered toast, garnished with lemon. 

Bird’s nest salad is made of hard-boiled 
eges (with shells nedtly” rémoved), “half 
hidden in a nest of lettuce. “Thick mayon- 
naise dressing is served in a dréssing bowl. 

Spanish ‘cream is‘ a arto and inex- 


Fruits 


ensivé dessert. Soak % Ch in 1 
pa cold water. Lin Aye aon T' ‘qt’ sweet 
ik. Beat ‘the whités ‘and yolks’ of three 


eg#s séparately. Stir inté the’ béatén ‘yolks 
% cup sugar. When the milk has reached 





the boiling point stir in the dissolved gel- 
atine and the’ yolks and sugar. Let boil 
up thoroughly and then pour into the beat- 
en whites; not letting’ them cdok at all. 
Flavor with lemon’ or ’*vanitia and set into 
molds to harden. 

Delicious little chocolate cakes can be 
made as accompaniments: Whites of 3 eggs, 
1 cup powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 cup milk, 2 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, lemon flavoring. The yolks of 
these eggs can: be used for the salad dress- 
ing. Cream butter and sugar, add beaten 
whites of<eggs and milk: Sift flour with 
the baking powder, flavor. Bake in very 
small gem pens in a hot oven. Ice with 
chocolate icing:: Melt 2° squares chocolate, 
add a little boiling water and add pow- 
dered sugar until thick enough, 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract. When icing the cakes’ put 
1 candied cherry in the center of each be- 
fore the icing hardens. 

Mince pies should be heated in the oven 
just before serving, and sprinkled wi 
sugar. 

The centerpiece of the table at the 
Thanksgiving dinner can be a big open 
work basket, with a red ribbon run through, 
filled with the harvest home fruits. Nuts 
and candies, to carry out the same idea, 
can be served in four little baskets simi- 
larly fixed. 

Delicious home made candies can be made 
by beating stiff the whites of 2 eggs, ‘add- 
ihg confectioner’s sugar until of right con- 
sistency, and a few drops of any desired 
flavoring. Take small lumps of this paste 
and roll into oblong shape. Remove the 
stones of dates and put % of the date 
either side of this mixture. When 
these are delicious. 

Afterdinner 
and black, and may be served either at the 
table or in the parlor. 





Squash Pudding—To 1 qt raw grated 
Squash add % pt maple syrup (or 1 cup 
light brown sugar), 2 tablespoons softened 
butter, 4 well beaten eggs, 1 pt sweet milk 
and a little grated nutmeg or orange peel. 
Mix well together. Have a baking dish 
buttered, and spréad over the bottom some 
currant jam, stewed cranberries or seeded 
raisins. Pour the pudding mixture over, 
and bake in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a quarter. When removed from the 
oven, spread the top with some of the fruit. 
Good either hot or cold.—fAlice Graves. 





As Our Grandmothers Did—Would it not 
be more in keeping with the sentiment of 
Thanksgiving to return to the simplicity 
of our grandmothers, who utilized the prod- 
ucts of her own farm in préparing ‘her din- 
ner, and obtained her table decorations 
from field and forest which had been ra- 
diant with bright hued leaves, trailing 
vines and scarlet*berries. No prettier ‘cen- 
ter piece could be desired thah a hasket 
of fruit resting on a mat of bright hued 
maple or oak leaves,- with a delicate vine 
traiing over it.—[Celeste. 





Pumpkin Fanchionettes—A novel and 
pretty manner of serving the Thanksgiving 
pie is to serve a small pie, or fanchonette, 
to each person. Pour into pastry lined 
small tins the following filling, and bake 
for 25 minutes. Mix together 1 cup dry, 
steamed and sifted pumpkin, % cup sugar, 
1 cup rich milk, 2 eggs, slightly beaten, 2 
tablespoons ‘molasses, 1 of ginger, 2 of 
melted ‘butter, ‘1 teaspoon cinnamon and a 
Scant % teaspoon salt.—[Mrs Martin. 





Fruit Cake—Take 4 eggs, 5 cups flour, 2 
cups sugar, 1% cup butter, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 1 1b stoned raisins, 1 teaspoon soda 
stirred into 1 cup molasses till it foams, 
1 teaspodn each cinnamon and cloves, a’ lit- 
tle nutmeg. Frostings’ Use 1% cups white 
sugar, % tablespoon cream -of tartar, 5 
tablespoons boiling water: Boil: all to- 
gether till it threads. “Pour over the beaten 
ités “of 2 “€ge8. Beat till ao and 
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coffee should be very strong 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS: 


SENT, Postpaip, ON RECEIPT OF THE 


ADVERTISED PRICE © 


Asparagus 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first 
America which is a IS Geeoena ee Peblanes ot 


usparagus for home use ag well as for market. It is a 
practical and reliable on-the saving of the » 
as, of the Diaate, ae selection wee be D tion of the 
lantiee, . + bunching, 

fed ine marketing, wo ew enemie:, 
ungous diseases and every r — Ke, to successful as- 


pecnaes culture, — = asis. being given to the 
portance of asparagus ‘arm and money pa 
trated. 5x7 inchés. ano loth, Price 50 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise various 
types and varieties of f° aeteee, eauligower breccoli, 
co) and An ° 


174 peau. 


Brussels sprouts, kale, ex 
lanation given of the featirements, on baat. At cul- 
vation and general managem i the entire 
cabbage group After this each. clas is treated separately 
and in detail. “he chapter om seed raising is probably 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject ed = 
lished. Insects and f 





ungi attacking 
tables are given a Nee h eneumnd Sxl inches, 


152 pages. oth. 


The New Rhubarb yc 


A com “ fre to Sect forcing and field culture. 

OS cidilcter at en ate tee dv extremely’ p rofi 

and originator of the now famous an Teme) table 

new methods of dark forcing Pome field 4 Part ~ 
he most experienced mathe 

gardeners, greenhouse men and 


ters in all parts 
America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, s istra 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 0 cen = 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general rin- 
cigs governing outdoor art; with sun suggestions 
for their application in the commoner problems of gar- 
dening. Every’ paragraph is oo terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness the discussions at all 
pointa. In Solte of the neterat” difficulty of presenting 
abstract principles, the whole matter is made entire} 
plain even to the in enced ustrated. Sx? 
inches. 152 pages, Clo “Price 50 cents. 


Agata 
By F. Coburn. Its wth, 
The fact Pe alfalfa a tater Tea Bae | "that 


Other methods ponte by. t 


without reseeding it pet pn. fine 2 , 4 re sometimes 
5 cuttings annually t Ss or r Perh be feo Ri awF and 
that either green or cured , e- tious 


ae lants known, siaite oane Be most 
both ction and uses of upusual in oo Shh ine 
Amer- 


ferantaon is hy in this volume for every 
ht inches. 


ica, by the ~* CL Mustrated. 
160’ pages. Clo 50 cents. 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, H arvestin g 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to te eee with either seed 

=: aap. climate and tion, phonte 

tenance of me tion, 

mai nures, enemies, felection ‘or. market improve- 

ent, pre ration for a the ron that may be 
pe Thus: Hated. a incnes: Flexible that Price 

50, cents. 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 


Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, growth 








and management of hedge plents,for wdiseetons and subur- 
Beae homes... It _ gives .. Concerning 

dges; how to: plant and” nem. nad es- 

: ay concerning” windbr t includes 
the -whole art. of 'm: — giving . 
tions for nooks, and balconies i ates for 
uman comiags. ted. es. 
Git Price cents... — 
Hemp 

By 'S. 8. Boyce, A practice. treatise on the culture of 
hemp- for and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp eli The various chapters 
are devoted to the soil +» adapted to the cul- 
ture of Comp. for seed and irrigating, harvest- 


ing, retting and here Fed <% a eerralnnd hemp. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork Making | 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By A.| 
Fulton, A complete guide for the eo the country 


ag 9 Ft = suburban dweller, in = that pertains 

curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from vat to anes table and dining 
room. wer og inches, 124 pages. Cloth. Price 


50 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Portable Saw Mills 


with Engines and Bellers Complete. 
Made in seven 


ven sizes, 
“improy gig, 
: NK EN 
especial 








FARQUHAR 


a ee enaies of farm . 





A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd 
York,Pa. a 


2-HORSE POWER GASOLINE ENGINE 
FOR $90.00 


We offer you a strictly modern, absolutely 
perfect, fully guaranteed gas or gasoline engine, 


with pumping jack and all fixtures and fittings. 
Price for the 2-Horse Power - $90.00 
For efficiency, quality, simplicity, mechanical con- 


struction and economy, the engine is unsurpassed. 
We have all kinds of Motive Power, both new and 


second hand. Write for our catalogue No. 25 


GHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GOO. 


W. 325th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO 

















new and 
complete 








(The Hig h Price ¢ of F Coal 


aaa Oar or ¢ 


SEE! 






¥ overcoming Lorre 


ae lg ot 


“SAW 


your own wood an 


os 
SAVE COAL, 
im time, labor, mener} 
or saw — bi 
bor’s w 





Friction Feed 


Gow Feed Grinders, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, 


ome, Shotie paameen een Horse Powers,Tread Powers, 
Bh ls, etc. Write to- for Free Satavielin 
PPLETON ., 52 Fa t., Batavia, 














THEY GET IT ALL, 


all ' the nutriment in J. 
grain, vegetables, pota’ P 
i pumpkins, ete., when it 13 


properly cooked with our 


Farme.” $ Favorite 
Furnice 


. Especiall 
good for scalding hogs, boil- 
@ syrup,etc. Don’t wait un- 
til you have paid a higher 
rice for an inferior icle 
—— now for our prices 
circu 


i B. LEWIS, 14 Main St., Cortland, N. ¥. 




























for exc tory. 
WONDER PLOW co., 





Ai The Wonder Plow Attachment can 
be attached 


here. Big ee for workers. No 
once. 


You get it full measure 
at a cost of 3 —_ an Ve 
hour if you use the 


to beam of any plow: 

regulates depth and width of furrow; 

saves 1-3 draft on horses, relieves 

all labor of man, as you need not 

hold plow handles to do perfect 

lo 10 year old boy can plow 
est soil. 


WEBSTER Y°"ticul.Sosotine 


WEBSTER M’F’G. 
1076 W. 15th Street, CHICA 


eee TST So | 


Fast seller 


Add:ees at 
14 Factory St., Saint Clair, Mich. 


























HYDRA! 
@ Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie.. 


“woo D’S ICE KING 


Il cut more ice in one than 50 
ba with saws. = —_= scttead —_*> a 
money saver. Cuts al 
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Co., Cleveland, O 
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That you would never buy anoth 
fence, no matter who was selling it. 


. fence on the mene THE FR 
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Made of heavil ee galvanized, myo 

Genet Ber Har pag Sprin 

Wire. STAY ine, 

wire wares y ne x An any other 

WIRE fence. 20¢ to 85¢e PER ROD. Easily 
Pig and = rapidly built. No machines 

5 Lneny ~ 4 


expensive tools required.c WIRE 
lesale Catalogue Free if WHOLESALE PRICES Cata. free. 
itselman Bros. p 87 Muncie, Ind. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











VEGETABLE. 


CUTTERS LAWN FENCE 


oor designs. Cheap 






age Catalogue 
oo tel lees to Come- 
Sizes to cut fine or ecarse | AAR LER terlesand Churehes. Address 
., Suitable for NAA a! COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box Winchester, Ind. 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 





The Lowest In Price, 
Easiest Worked, 
PR om Rapid and Durable 
im Use. Send for circulars. 
BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 
° Box 120. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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The kind every well posted man 
not buy the’! latest 
machines are “notin it.”’ 
great money earners. 


Loomis Machine Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 





of the 
he Kasco : Sutals 
substi! a . every appeerance an 
am yh — — a 'o Genuine Buffalo gin 
Bebe, ang Mate of heavy EIDEB- 
™, Bee ee Lined with and much 
Cai gd ‘akin Robe. Interlined with rai 
, Wholesale Price $6.60, 3 
back ifnotsatisfactor;. 


soe ae 
eer ectuekinrove. 
Catalog E88, free, Cash Sappy & Mfg. Co. , Kalamazoo, Eich, 
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STANDARD 


FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the picking 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The principal 
subjects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sort- 
img and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, 
statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, commis- 
sion dealers and dealing cold stor: e, etc, etc. No pro- 
gressive fruit grower can afford to be without this most 
yeas book. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 232 pages. Cloth, 
’rice 


Fumigation [lethods. 


By Willis G. Johnson. A timely, up-to-date book on 
the practical application of the new methods for de- 
stroying insects with hydrocyanic acid gas and carbon 
bisulphid, the most powerful insecticides ever discovered. 
It is an indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, 


nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain dealers, 
transportation companies, college and experiment a 
workers, etc. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 313 pages. Cloth, 
Price $1. 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 


By George Husmann of California. New and enlarged 
edition. With contributions from well-known pe grow- 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 

k is a recognized authority on the subject. Illustrated. 
6x7 inches. 270 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 


Cider [Maker’s Handbook. 


By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The properties of cider 
apple juice; apples, varieties and tes ; apparatus for 
making cider; as and filtering; fermentation; pas- 
teurization ; old meth of cider making. It is a complete 
guide for the cider maker on a large or small scale, [lluse 
trated. 5x7 inches. 120 pages. Cloth. ice $1. 


Home Pork Making. 

The art of raising and cousins po. on the farm. By A. 
W. Fulton. A_ complete or the farmer, the coun- 
try butcher and the Tsuburba. ~y “Aweller, in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining 
room. Fully illustrated. 5x7 inches. pages. Cloth 
Price 50 cents. 


Hunter and Trapper. 


By Halsey Thrasher, an old and experienced sportsman. 

e best modes of hunting and repping | are fully ex- 
plained. — foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his tra 
readily by following his directions. Illustrated. 
inches. pages. Cloth. Price 50 ts. 
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